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For the Woman’ - Journal. 
IN THE SHADOW. 


BY MR&. J. V. H. KOONS. 


1 saw a rose treeina garden growing, 
*Twas full of buds, and roses half in bloom; 
Rank were its leaves and thorns unnumbered show- 
ing. 
*T was beautiful in part, but lacked perfume. 
I looked again and did not longer wonder; 
The leaves so cramped the flowers, they could not 
hide 
The ugly thorns that day by day grew stronger; 
The roses, light, air, room, had been denied. 











THE NATION’S WOMAN OF STRAW. 


The Nation for Oct. 21 21, makes the follow 
ing suggestion, apropos of the Ladies’ De- 
posit Company: 

“Gall Hamilton's performance is impor- 
tant xs touching the expectation of man 
that the entrance of women into the politi- 
cal arena would exert a purifying influence 
on politics, and we wish that Colonel Hig. 
ginson would discuss it from that point of 
view. 

Ican truly say that I have had no sum- 
mons within the year which has come more 
unexpectedly than this, unless it was when 
I was ata military d’nner in Faneu Hall 
and was called on to respond toa toast in 
honor of ‘‘The Judiciary.” Extremes meet, 
and between the ‘‘judicial mind,” on the 
one side, and thesingularly unjudicial mind 
of Gail Hamilton on the other, I had hoped 
that there was a’ middle ground where a 
humble journalist might be allowed meek!y 
to dwell, and to speak for himself alone. 
What has the WomaAn’s JouRNAL to do 
with Gail Hamilton or Gail Hamilton with 
us? For years, lat least have been com- 
pelled to regard almost everything said or 
done by that lively lady with habitual dissent. 
Whether she denounced high schools or the 
memories of George Cabot; whether she 
lauded Mr. Blaine or the Ladies’ Deposit 
Company, I have invariably found myself 
on the other side. It is as if some one chal- 
lenged the Nation to vindicate to the world 
the worth of Mr. Conkling’s speeches or the 
party management of General Logan. 

Thus much for Gail Hamilton. And now 
when it comes to the more general matter 
of the challenge, it awakens this hope in 
my mind; that although the point thus 
raised has been met again and again and 
again in these columns—the discussion ut- 
terly failing, apparently, to receive even a 
reading from the editors of the Nation—it 
may be possible that now they may intend 
to read what may be said, since almost any 
man may hope to be listened to fora mo- 
ment, when he answers a question, My 
answer in this case would simply be, that 
Gail Hamilton’s performance might have 
had a good effect, in the earlier and cruder 
days of the Woman Suffrage movement, 
in modifying the too extravagant expecta- 
tions then sometiiaes held, as to the pecul- 
iarly purifying influence to be’ exerted by 
women in politics; but that this particular 
line of argument has now been so generally 
abandoned or subordinated, that we need no 
farther sins or follies of women to point the 
moral. Is this response distinct and un- 
equivocal? 

The man who did most, as I have before 
how pointed out, to place the Woman Suf- 
frage movement on the false basis of sheer 
moral superiority in one sex, was Theodore 
Parker in his sermon on ‘‘The Public Func- 
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tion of Woman.” That great map then 
spoke in a rather sweeping and impetuous 
way, as he often did. But the whole ten- 
dency of later years ha’ been to abandon 
that line of argument, and to rest the move. 
ment on firmer grounds. No speaker at 
Suffrage meetings is now expected to take 
the ground that woman is a being of angel- 
ic superiority; only that she is a human 
being, with the faults and follies of hnman- 
ity, but also with its rights and needs. So 
clear is this that Mr. Francis Parkman, 
making his rejoinder to his antagonists in 
the North American Review, calls attention 
to the disappearance of what we may call 
the angelic argument, and seems quite dis- 
appointed about it. It is only the Wation, 
less observant of the works and ways of 
wicked radicals, which has not. observed 
this fact. For me, I have written weekly 
editorials for ten years in these columns, 
and if I have ever once, during that time, 
urged that the advent of women would— 
except in some indirect and remote way— 
purify politics, I should be glad to know it. 
At any rate, I know that I have again and 
again cautioned the advocates of the move- 
ment against laying much stress on that 
argument, 

But, says some startled reader or editor 
of the Nation, what then do you seek? 
Kind reader or editor, it is not our chief or 
proposed business, at this office, to purify 
politics, but to establish justice. In this 
position we are in the liné with all great 
movements for the extension of the Suf- 
frage. Neither the first English Reform 
Bill, called by Samuel Warren ‘‘The Great 
Bill for giving Everybody Everything”’— 
nor the later Reform Bill under Disraeli— 
nor the enfranchisement of the Southern 
negroes in this country—was primarily in- 
tended to purify politics, and it is doubtful 
whether any one of them has done it. Their 
object was to give better protection and 
more self-respect and more mental enlight- 
enment to the classes previously disfran- 
chised; and this object was attained. The 
object of the Woman Suffrage movement is 
to do precisely this for women, and this ob- 
ject also will be attained, one day. 

If this statement of our aims be correct, 
the Nation’s challenge is at once answered, 
and shown not to be worth answering. Let 
us concede, once for all, that Gail Hamilton 
exists. Whatthen? There are many per- 
sons worse than she in the world; persons 
even more impetuous, more illogical; more 
quixotic, more apt to do harm by plunging 
into a controversy which they do not un- 
derstand. If she is even dishonest, so are 
many other people. But these people are 
quite as likely to be men as women. Why 
should we enfranchise them in one case and 
disfranchise them inthe other? ‘I’m not 
denying” says the immortal Mrs, Poyser 
when defending her sex “‘that the Lord 
made some of ’em foolish,—to match the 
men.” 

The main aim of Woman Suffrage is the 
protection of women; and this will tend to 
purify society in the end, not because every 
individual woman is a saint or a sage, but 
because society is always benefited, how- 
ever slowly, by doing what is in itself right 
and just; and because the mutual good in 
fluence of the sexes is one of the visible 
means by which civilization advances. 

T. W. H. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


L, MARIA CHILD. 


A large circle of friends on both sides of 
the ocean will learn with sorrow that Mrs. 
Child died on Wednesday, the 20th inst., 
at her home in Wayland. She was born at 
Medford, Massachusetts, Feb. 11th, 1802. 
Very early in life she began literary work, 
which continued with more or less frequen- 
cy to almost her last days. 

She gave herself to the anti-slavery cause 
without stint, writing pamphlet after 
pamphlet, and editing the Anti-Slavery 
Standard for years. She was true to,the 
rights of Woman, always aiding by her pen 
and by her money. She respected labor, 
and without a servant, kept her own house, 
working with her hands. It was among 
her often expressed desires, that American 
women should have occupations that paid, 
and work without being ashamed of it. 

She was as earnestly a friend of peace, 
and indeed of every good cause. Rarely 
passes from the world a life so pure, so 
true, so full of good works, so brave and 
cheerful, whether in the mobs of anti slav 
ery times, or in the serene quiet of her 
home life in Wayland. A fuller account 
of her work will be given next week. 

The funeral services of Mrs. Maria 
Child was held at her late home in Wayland, 
on Saturday afternoon. In accordance 
with her own request, it was private. 
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Among those present were some of Mrs. 
Child’s former neighbors, some of them 
poor people who had been recipients of her 
charity, Wendell Phillips, two nieces, Mrs. 
Parsons, of New York city, and Miss Ab- 
bie Francis, of Cambridge, Mrs. Russell, of 
Boston, and friends from Medford. Rev. 
William Salter, of Roxbury, who at present 
supplies the Wayland Unitarian pulpit, 
conducted the funeral services. He took 
the last book written by Mrs. Child, “‘Aspi- 
rations of the World,” and selected portions 
of it for the basis of his remarks. Wendell 
Phillips, who had been requested by the 
family friends to speak at the funeral, de- 
livered a fine eulogy on the deceased. He 
spoke of her literary activity, reviewing 
her professional life-work from the time of 
writing her first book, ‘‘Hobomok,” when 
she wastwenty, up to the date of her d-ath. 
The principal events of her )ife, including 
her anti-slavery efforts, were also reviewed. 
Mr. Phillips remarked that Mrs. Child’s 
greatest pleasure was in giving freely to the 
poor, and to worthy charities. Atthe close 
of the service the body of Mrs. Child was 
interred in the family lot beside those of 
her husband, David Lee Child, who died in 
the autumn of 1874. 

The will of Mrs. Maria Child makes the 
following bequests to public institutions: 

To Hampton Agricultural College in 
Virginia, under General Armstrong’s care, 
$2000. ‘‘Said sum is never to be used for 
any species of theological teaching.” 

For the elevation of the character of 
women, and the enlargement of their sphere 
of action, $1000, to be used in such manner 
as Colonel Higginson and Mrs. Livermore 
may direct. 

To the Free Religious Association, $1000, 
“I do this to express my cordial sympathy 
with those who are trying to melt away sec- 
tarian barriers which so balefully divide 
the human family, whether they exist be- 
tween the different sects of Christians, or 
between the different religions of the world.’ 
If that “Association” has ceased to exist, 
Colonel Higginson and William J. Potter 
are to use this sum for the same object. 

To the home in Myrtle street for old 
colored women, $1000. 

To the town library of Wayland $100. 

After the death of one of her legatees she 
leaves: 

To Abby W. May, for the education of 
destitute Protestant children, $1000. 

To the Consumptives’ Home, $1000. 

To the Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals, $1000. 

To Quaker schools for the education of 
the Indians, $1000. 

To the Homeopathic Hospital in Boston, 
$2000. 

Her will shows her thoughtful to the last 





for causes that need help. L. 8. 
> o—__—_—__ 
MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY AND 
WOMEN. 


Epiror JouRNAL:—I see in your number 
of Oct. 16, an Editor’s note to the article 
entitled ‘‘Women and Doctors,” which 
states that the Massachusetts Medical Socie- 
ty have admitted women to membership, 
without a dissenting vote. 

Will you allow me to say that in Sept., 
1879, the counsellors of the Society voted to 
admit women; but so great was the opposi- 
tion manifested by certain members of the 
Society at large, that at the next counsellor’s 
meeting (in January, I believe) they revoked 
their vote, and decided to lay the question 
before the whole Society at its annual meet- 
ing in June. When that meeting took 
place, the matter was brought up. only to 
be put off for another year. 

So far as membership in societies goes, 
the female physicians of the regular school 
in Massachusetts are on no better footing 
than they were ten years ago. 

Yours truly, 
Emma L. Catt, M. D. 

151 Boylston St., Boston, 





GAINS FOR SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 


Eprror Journau:—I send you an ex- 
tract from a letter lately received from a 
friend who was last year the only woman 
registered in her town, and whose experi- 
ence in voting you published: 


‘‘Miss Eastman has been here and spoken 
in the Baptist vestry on School Suffrage. 
It had stormed ali day, and but partially 
cleared in the evening, so the audience was 
small; but she was generally liked. She 
criticised the present schools a little too 
much, I thought, but the close of her ad- 
dress ‘was beautiful. Mrs. C., her sister, 
Mrs. T., Mrs. J. and daughter, ‘have regist- 
ered. Mrs. B. is going to register. she peys 
a tax; end I think” other tax payers will. 
This is a good increase considering how 
small a number registered last year.’ 


Andther lady walked several miles, the 


. ladies. 

















day after the lecture, for the purpose of 
being assessed, but the selectman was away, 
and, as it was the last day, her chance was 
lost for this year. If every town in Massa- 
chusetts could show an equal gain, what a 
triumph it would be for us! F, E. B. 





WILL THEY Go TOGETHER! 


Ladies who prefer to go to the Registrar’s 
office in the company of others are hereby 
notified that they may do so, by coming to 
the parlors, No. 5 Park street, where some 
one will meet them on Saturday next, at 
11 o’clock, and every succeeding Saturday 
until election. R. 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN CHAUTAUQUA CO. 





EpiToR JoURNAL:—If you care to record 
the woman’s school vote in this State I can 
give you the figures for this and an, adjoin- 
ing dictrict. 

At Jamestown, a town of 9000 inhabitants, 
at the foot of Chautauqua Lake, twenty-five 
womer voted and one hundred and eighty 
men, The women’s vote was led by Miss 
Calista Jones, a woman long eminent in this 
locality as a teacher. 

In this place, a small suburban village 
two miles from Jamestown, seven women 
attended the school meeting, and twenty- 
two men. As the vote was taken orally I 
cannot say whether or not all of the ladies 
voted, since some of them, not real estate 
owners, were in doubt respecting their right 
to do so. 

For myself, I braved local opinion and 
voted upon the child qualification. Had 
my vote been challenged, as I half suspect 
ed and desired it might be, I should unhesi- 
tatingly have sworn it in. 

The interest aroused by the declared de- 
termination of the ladies increased the male 
vote from four for last year, to twenty-two 
for this. So much was gained at any rate. 
It is but fair to state, also, that one import- 
ant motion, 2.¢., to instruct the trustee to 
hire a male teacher for the winter, was 
withdrawn under the opposition led by the 
HELEN F. Myers. 
Falconer, Uhautauqua vo., N. Y. 





EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
SEVEN. 


In this year the Grimké sisters came 
North, and had to encounter ridicule and 
opprobrium wherever they went. And the 
Congregationalist ministers felt called 
upon to denounce them in the following 
language. Rev. Nehemiah Adams said: 
‘We invite your attention to the dangers 
which at present seem to threaten the fe- 
male character with wide-spread and per- 
manent injury. When Woman assumes 
the place and tone of man as a public re- 
former, our care and protection of her seem 
unnecessary; we put ourselves in self de- 
fence against her; she yields the power 
which God has given her for protection, 
and her character becomes unnatural. . . . 
We cannot therefore but regret the mis 
taken conduct of those who encourage fe- 
males to bear an obtrusive and ostentatious 
part in measures of reform, and counte- 
nance any of the sex who so far forgot 
themse}ves as to itinerate in the character 
of public lecturers and teachers.” 

In 1877 when Miss Willard was conduct- 
ing Temperance meetings in Boston in con- 
nection with Mr. Moody’s ‘l'abernacle work 
she was invited by the pastor and official 
members of Dr. Nehemiah Adams church 
to give a Gospel address from his pulpit, he 
being pastor, (emeritus.) Knowing that he 
had uttered sentiments like these, she de- 
termined not to speak until assured of his 
concurrence. A message was therefore 
sent to him and hisopinion asked. Where- 
upon he returned an expression of his hearty 


acquiescence in theinvitation given, adding 


to ita brotherly ‘‘God bless you.” So the 
world moves! L. 
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SCHUOL SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORE. 


Further dispatches from New York say 
women voted at Manlius, Hartsville, Skan- 
eateles,and many other points in the county. 
Srxe Srne, October 13.—Five women voted 
at the school meeting lastevening. Mount 
Morris, October 13.—One hundred and 
twenty women voted at the school election 
here last evening. GLEN’s Fauus, October 
13 —I am informed that women did vote 
here and in the neighborhood last evening. 
Perry, October 13.—A large woman vote 
was cast here. Two women were elected 
members of the School Board. KNowErs- 
VILLE, October 183.—Women did vote on 
Tuesday evening. The meeting passed off 
well. PEEKSKILL, October 13.—Five wo- 
men voted in onedistrict. SHELTER IsLAND, 
October 18.—Women voted at our school 
meeting. 
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OONCERNING WOMEN 





Mae. Borrta, of New York, has recently 
piven 20,000 franes to the Academie Fran- 
caise. 


Miss Emmy A. Smrrn, Assistant State 
Entomologist of Illinois, has been elected a 


member of the, Entomological Society of 


London. 


Mrs. M. J. K. Newron, principal of the 
Astoria school, has been nominated for 
School Trustee by the women of the Fourth 
District of Long Island City. 


Mrs. Bray, of Willow Cottage, Magnolia, 
recently found in her house one of Mr, 
Hunt’s sketch books, containing a half- 
dozen good sketches. 


MLLE. SuZANNE BE NETUMIERES is the 
inventor of the fashion of embroidering the 
colored handkerchiefs worn by Breton peas- 
ants, and making them up in combination 
with cashmere, 


Miss Emma C, Tourspy has been spend- 
ing the greater part of the summer in Ger- 
many, where she has been staying for the 
benefit of her health, studying at the same 
time, so that her singing shows remarkable 
improvement. 


Mme. Turers, for the purpose of erecting 
an imposing monument to the memory of 
the first President of the Third Republic, 
has paid $88,000 for a plot of ground ad- 
joining the grave of her husband in the 
Pere-la-Chaise Cemetery. 


Lavy ANNE BuiunNtT, whose delightful 
book on the ‘“Bedouins of the Euphrates 
Valley” is well known, has in the press an 
account, in two volumes, of ‘‘A Pilgrimage 
to Nejd,” which will be illustrated by draw- 
ings by the author. 


Miss CLARA LoutsE KEL1Loae has brought 
away from Vienna a souvenir of the pleas- 
ant impression she made upon the audiences 
of the Grand Opera. An unknown admirer 
sent to her hotel, anonymously, a bird of 
beautiful plumage in a cage of gold. 


Mrs. E. Vate Brake, in an out- 
spoken letter, calls for the formation of a 
dollar fund to protect Northern freemen in 
the rights which the Army of the United 
States is called upon by the Republicans to 
secure to the negroes of the South. 


Mrs. Mary Lincoun, the widow of Pres- 
ident Lincoln, will sail for the United 
States next month, Her stay abroad was 
extended over three years, with the hope 
that her health would be improved, but she 
is ina very feeble condition, and will make 
her home with her son Robert, in Chicago. 


MapaMeE Bopicuon, of England, who is 
a cousin of Florence Nightingale, and much 
interested in co-education and in Boston 
University, has sent a fine portrait of herself 
to that institution. Madame Bodichon is 
one of the English Women Suffragists, and 
well semembered in this country a quarter 
of a century ago by her cordial sympathy 
with the kindred movement here. 


Mrs. Orra Bouxzs, of Hartford, gives 
$5000 to the Baptist Missionary Union for 
Foreign Missiors, $5000 to the Connecticut 
Literary Union of Suffield, $1000 each to 
Colby University at Waterville, Me., and 
the Rochester Theological Seminary, $2000 
to the Women’s Christian Association of 
Hartford, and $1000 to the Asylum Avenue 
Baptist Church ef Hartford. 


Miss Annig L. SHaw, who was refused 
ordination at the New England Methodist 
Episcopal Conference last spring, has ap- 
plied to the New York Conference, of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, and been re- 
ceived. The Conference, bya majority of 
four, elected her to orders, and she was or- 
dained, though the president of the Confer- 
ence, the Rev. A. B. Woodworth, refused 
to have anything to do with it. The Rev. 
Miss Shaw has a congregation in Massachu- 
setts, which she has built up so that it is 
able to pay her a salary of $1000 a year, 


Mrs. Enpy J. Pork and Mrs. Annie T. 
Anderson, are preparing a case to test the 
right of women to vote. Having demanded 
registration and been refused, they propose 
to proceed against the Register and carry 
the question to the United States Supreme 
Court for adjudication. They base their 
claim on the new amendments, and an- 
nounce that the best legal advice in the 
country has been secured to see them 
through and establish their status. Under 
the city charter if the reoorder of votes 
shall ‘‘wilfully, maliciously or corruptly re- 
fuse to register any ‘‘person entitled to reg- 
istration,” he shall be sent to jail, and the 
purpose of the Suffragists is tu prosecute 
the Register criminally and bring the mat. 
ter up. 
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By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer's best of weather, 
: And autumn’s best of cheer. 
=H. H., in Scribner's. 
OCTOBER. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 
September days were green and fair; 
But sharp winds plerced the shining air, 
That froze the dimples of the river, 
And made the wayside blossom shiver. 


September's heart was winter steeled; 
The frost lay white upon the field, 
Day after day; the northern blast 
Withered the bracken as he passed. 


“The time of snow!” we said. Not yet! 
Flashed with suffusions of regret, 

, Out of the south October came, 
Setting the woodlands all aflame. 


_ Summer returned with her, and staid: 
And still she lingers; she has made 
The country like a lovely dream, 

With warm, soft mist, and tender gleam. 
Again the gentian dares unfold 

Blue fingers closed against the cold; 
Again, in twilight solitudes, 

The glimmering aster lights the woods. 
In mossy delle, where brooklets flow, 
Pale, airy ferns wave to and fro— 

Dim lives, as delicate as brief— 
Phantoms, beside the ensanguined leaf. 


These forests, that so lately stood 
Like any green, familiar wood, 
Aladdin's fabulous tale repeat— 

The trees pour gems down at our feet. 


The orange-tinted sassafras 
With quaintest foliage strews the grass; 
Witch-hazel shakes her gold curls out, 
"Mid the red maple’s flying rout. 


One mass of sunehine, glows the beech; 
Great oaks in scarlet drapery, reach 
Across the crimson blackberry-vine, 
Past purple ash and sombre pine. 


With every dawn some splendor strange! 
With every hour some subtle change. 

Of our plain world how could we guess 
Such miracles of loveliness? 


Ah, let the green Septembers go! 
TLey promise more than they bestow; 
Better and brighter than our dream 
These charmed days of October seem. 


And lovelier days may wait us still. 
What if beyond life’s autumn chill, 
There come to us, ere we depart, 

A glad October of the heart? 
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CLIFF ROSES. 
Pale little sister of rich red roses, 
Wild little sister of garden queens, 
Art thou cortent that thy flower uncloses 
Here where the land to the ocean leans? 


They, where the lawns are soft and shaded, 
Hold their court amid eyes that gaze; 
Thou by the lone sea liv’st, and faded 
Fall thy leaves in the salt sea sprays. 


Smitten of every storm that blusters, 
Crushed by the mimic avalanche, 
Bravely still thy delicate clusters 
Laugh from thicket and thorny branch. 


Naught may we know of all thou knowest 
All that the soft wind brinzs to thee! 

Under the cliff top where thou growest 
Sail the ships to the open sea. 


Art not thou and thy flowers clinging 
Ghosts of many a sad farewell, 

Fluttering home from the ships and bringing 
Tidings for lovirg hearts to tell? 


Or art thou, rather, a blithe forecomer, 

Blown by winds from the homeward ships, 
A kiss, turned flower in the breath of summer, 
A word that has quickened from eager lips? 
Nay, though sweet as the longed-for hour, 

Fair as the face we yearn to see, 
Nothing thou art but a simple flower, 
Growing where God has planted thee? 














For the Woman's Journal. 


MISS SIMPSON’S VISITS. 


BY MRS. KATE CLARK. 


One afternoon Miss Simpson took her 
knitting, and started out to make some 
visits. Everybody liked to have her come, 
and she could not help knowing it. That 
was why she took her knitting, and did not 
denominate her visits ‘‘calls.” ‘Nota bit 
like an old maid,” was what they said of 
Miss Simpson—as though there were not 
just as many nice old maids as niee young 
maids, or nice married women! 

Miss Simpson was a woman of consider- 
able culture, though she was a tailoress by 
trade, and had never had a very extensive 
education; and she tucked into her satchel 
with her knitting a copy of Emerson’s Es- 
says, from which she was going to read toa 
blind neighbor. This was one of the after- 
noons when she visited from duty. There 
were some places where she went to be 
“cheered up,” places lighted by the presence 
of large-minded, large-hearted men and 
women; but today she was going to cheer 
up others, and she had planned to visit a 
half-dozen or so, who were ailing, or un- 


happy, or whom for some reason or other, 
she could not-always ‘‘enjoy.” 

She went first to the Perkinses’, Jt was 
& pleasant looking place, with verandahs, a 
big barn, and nice gravelled walks. 

 “T declare,” said Miss Simpson to herself, 

‘‘How pretty the Perkins place does look! 
The Perkinses could do a great deal for 
Clearpond if they only chose; but somehow 
they always seem all taken up with the 
Perkins family.” 

Presently Mrs. Perkins opened the door, 
and Miss Simpson was ushered into the 
cosy sitting-room. Mrs. Perkins had two 
daughters. Laura, the eldest, was a hand- 
some, dashing girl of twenty, while Celia, 
considerably younger, was plain and slow; 
but they were both perfect in the eyes of 
their fond mamma. 

‘‘How is your fall sewing getting on?” 
inquired Miss Simpson. 

“First rate,” said Mrs, Perkins brightly. 
‘Laura is such a worker! She can cut and 
make adress as well as Miss Searie, and 
twice as fast. We made adress for Celia 
in just three days, and did lots of other 
things besides.” 

“Yes, Laura is very smart.” 

“She is, indeed,” said Mrs, Perkins com- 
placently, ‘‘and such a favorite with every- 
body—gentlemen and all—isn’t it wonder- 
ful, Miss Simpson? without being in the 
least a flirt either.” 

‘Not at all wonderful, considering Lau- 
ra’s good looks and bright ways,” said Miss 
Simpson, kindly. 

“But Celia is very popular, too,’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Perkins, ‘though some don’t 
call her so handsome as Laura, What do 
you think, Miss Simpson?” , 

“Celia is a very nice girl indeed; a very 
nice girl,” said Miss Simpson, ambiguously. 

“She can’t turn off work, though, like 
Laura,” continued her fond mother. 

“Few can,” said Miss Simpson, pleas- 
antly, and she tried to turn the conversation 
to church affairs; but it was soon brought 
back to the Perkins family. She was told 


‘| what the new minister had said to Mr. Per- 


kins, and how remarkably well Mr. Perkins 
had answered him; how ‘‘dreadfully” Laura 
had been teased to sing in the choir; how 
beautifully Celia had appeared in a recent 
Sunday school concert, and what a remark- 
able number of Scripture verses ‘she had 
committed to memory; when Miss Simpson 
rose at last to go, Mrs. Perkins had not 
asked a single word about her caller’s affairs 
beyond the merest conventionalities, nor 
had she mentioned any concerns, excepting 
as immediately connected with her own 
family. 

Miss Simpson’s next stopping place was 
the home of the dress-maker, Miss Searle. 
Miss Searle had no family, and being a 
“smart,” active, practical woman, without 


‘| much refinement, and with uncommon facil- 


ities for news, she naturally had a great 
deal to talk about. When Miss Simpson 
entered she was cutting busily away at a 
piece of cloth, laid on a long table, and was 
talking with a lady; but soon the lady de- 
parted, and Miss Searle seated herself be- 
side her visitor with a bit of sewing in her 
hands. Miss Simpson took out her knit- 
tiog. 

“Did you see that Mrs. Finch!” inquired 
Miss Searle, when they were fairly settied 
for a chat. 

‘You mean the lady who just went out?” 

‘Yes, I like her well enough, and she 
does well by me, but I suppose if the truth 
were known, Miss Simpson,—well, there 
sre those just mean enough to say it,—that 
she is just running right through her hus- 
band’s property — awfully extravagant! 
Why, that new dress of hers cost $1.62a8 
yard, and it’s the third new one I’ve made 
for her since August. I don’t say she don’t 
know what she’s about, but there are those 
that do.” 

‘She looks like a sensible woman.” 

“That’s you, Miss Simpson. I wish 
everybody was as charitable. Speaking of 
looks, there’s that Laura Perkins! of all the 
vain, affected creatures, and she runs after 
the young men all the time. I don’t say 
there’s anything wrong about Laura, but 
such girls must expect to be talked about, 
and they are!” 

“Laura has a great many good qualities,” 
said Miss Simpson. ‘‘She is a great favor- 
ite at home.” 

‘Speaking of home, Miss Simpson, did 
you know that Mrs. Bell has left her home 
—some say with that doctor that used to go 
with her so much. I don’t pretend to know, 
but she has gone surely, and Bell’s sister is 
taking care of the children.” 

“That is terrible,” said Miss Simpson, 
truly shocked. 

“Yes, indeed,” but with an air of delight 
throughout, ‘Bell has abused her no doubt, 
but it’s a woman’s business to endure to the 
end,” and Miss Searle drew her face down. 
“She ought to have thought of that before 
she was married.” 

From the Bells, Miss Searle flew to anoth- 
er neighbor, gave him a stab, and passed 
on to the next, Miss Simpson trying vainly 
tostem the flood of ‘‘personal particulars,” 
and to turn the conversation to other things. 

At last, she put up her knitting, and moved 

on. 
Mrs. Meacham was the next in order. 
Her home was pleasant and comfortably 





furnished. A neat maid ushered Miss Simp- 
son into Mrs, Meacham’s bedroom, where 
that lady, who was an invatid, was reclining 
mm an/‘easy-chair by the window. Mrs. 
Meacham‘s face looked -peevish and un- 
happy. 

“And how do you do to-day?” inquired 
Miss Simpson kindly. 

“Oh, the same old story,” replied Mrs. 
Meacham, in a voice full of woe. 

. . “Ia pain?” continued Miss Simpson, with 
real sympathy in her voice. 

**Yes,..more or less.all the time,” said 
Mrs. Meacham pettishly. ‘I didn’t sleep a 
wink till three o’clock last night,” and then 
followed a detailed account of symptoms 
and aches and trials, till Miss Simpson felt 
the drain upon her “humanities” to be al- 
most too great; but she knitted away and 
managed to retain her equanimity. 

Mrs. Meacham finally wound up despair- 
ingly with: ‘I know it’s bard for my hus- 
band and all my friends to hear all this, 
butI can’t think of anything else. I guess 
Mr. Meacham can stand it a little while, 
pretty soon I’ll be out of the way, and then 
he can get a second wife.” 

Miss Simpson had heard this speech be- 
fore from a good many different women, 
but she did not know any better how to 
meet it now than she did the first time she 
heard it. But she gathered heart, and be- 
gan a little homily. 

Mrs. Meacham grew really interested, 
and the fretful look faded a little from her 
face, 

‘“‘There!” said Miss Simpson delightedly, 
*tyou look better,—decidedly better!” 

“Do I?” said Mrs, Meacham, flushing a 
little. 

‘*You certainly do!” continued Miss Simp- 
son, ‘‘and, I declare! you’ve got on just the 
expression you used to wear when you were 
a girl! Now, Mrs. Meacham,” for Miss 
Simpson saw that her friend was just in 
the mcod to take the ‘‘application,” ‘just 
cheer up and try to read, and get out a little 
and think about things outside, and don’t 
ever say anything again about your hus- 
band’s second wife.” 

1] know ’tisn’t nice,” said Mrs, Meacham, 
**but sometimes one can’t help it, don’t you 
know?” 

“Yes, I know,” said Miss Simpson, ‘I’ve 
had troubles,—though a husband has never 
been one of them,—but I've found out that 
courage and resolution go a good ways, 
and that the true and only way to conquer 
such trouble as yours is to think as much 
as possible about something else.” 

“I can’t read much, you know, Miss 
Simpson,” said Mrs. Meacham apologeti- 
cally. ‘‘And my best hope lies in those 
who will run in and chat about everything 
as you do.” 

Miss Simpson might have told her that 
the ‘chatting about everything” had been 
very limited, for there had been precious 
little time to’ talk about anything but Mrs, 
Meacham and her ailments since she had 
come in; but of course she did not. 

“T know it,” she said instead. ‘Sickness 
is hard to bear, but you have a hope,”—very 
soberly, for Miss Simpson was a good old- 
fashioned Christian, and believed in “having 
a hope,” and experiencing religion, and a 
dozen other things, which seem to be going 
by nowadays. ‘‘You have a hope,” con- 
tinued the good woman, ‘‘and there ought 
to always be enough to think about for 
them that have 2 good hope in the Lord.” 
And with a little pleasant gossip after her 
preachment, Miss Simpson put up her knit- 
ting and went her way, leaving the invalid 
feeling infinitely better. 

At her next stopping-place, she read an 
essay to her blind friend, and then, as it 
was five o’clock, she decided that she could 
stop at only two places before her five 
o’clock tea. One of these was the house of 
Mrs. Gorman, the richest woman in town, 
and the only one who kept more than one 
servant. She had two maids and a coach- 
man under her supervision, and as she was 
not naturally a woman of strong mind, and 
had secured only a fair education, the strain 
upon her faculties was almost too great. 
The entire time of Miss Simpson’s visit was 
given up to bewailing the short-comings 
and long-goings of these servants. Poor 
Mrs. Gorman seemed utterly unable to for- 
get them for a moment. 

‘‘What a pity,” thought Miss Simpson, as 
she listened to the doleful tale of peity ex- 
asperations, ‘‘that the woman won’t take 
the helm herself, and ship all these annoy- 
ing creatures! She is able to do it, and 
would be twice as bappy,—but I suppose 
she wouldn’t be ‘supporting her position;’”’ 
and Miss Simpson heaved a deep sigh as she 
took her leave, 

» - She did not find Mrs, Lawrence in, and, 
good as Miss Simpson was, she could not 
help feeling a trifle relieved at it, for Mrs. 
Lawrence was very fond of dress, and Miss 
Simpson and everybody else who called 
there, always felt when they left, as though 
they had been gored and shirred and cut on 
the bias. Mrs. Lawrence had, however, 
one strong, redeeming quality. She was 
very fond of flowers, and had a fine garden 
and Conservatory. She saic that she cut 
many a polonaise (I’m afraid Mrs. Lawrence 
pronounced it ‘‘pollynay”) from the pattern 
of a flower, and that she never joined two 





colors in a dress that she had not first ob- 





served to blend well in her garden. 

There was a little time left, and Miss 
Simpson thought of Mrs. Palmer,—perhaps 
she ought to go and see her. Mrs. Palmer 
was @ great talker, and one of those unfor- 
tunate women who love to dilate upon their 
own domestic relations in what is some- 
times a very trying way for even patient 
listeners. She had a very good husband, as 
husbands go, but was yet convinced that he 
did not treat her well at all; and she had 
confided as much, with many changes and 
variations, to some twenty or thirty of her 
intimate friends, telling each one, ‘‘I would 
not mention it to anybody but you, of 
course.” Miss Simpson finally decided to 
make the visit, and when she left the noisy 
tongue of her hostess behind her, she felt as 
though she had knitted a very foolish yarn 
into her stocking, and that the stocking, like 
a phonograph, was buzzing it into her ears. 

“Yes, Joe is so moody, — sometimes 
doesn’t speak a word all through dinrer,— 
especially if it happens to be five minutes 
late, or if there is company he doesn’t like”; 
or, ‘Seems determined not to enjoy Sister 
Susan,—and you know how jolly and nice 
she is. It’s hard to have one’s husband 
bound to dislike one’s family friends”; or, 
“I often find when I have told him a long 
story that he hasn’t heard a word of it’; or, 
“He never gives me any money without 
wanting to know just what I am going to 
do with it”; or, ‘‘I’m so orderly and he does 
leave his boots and things around shame- 
fully—one’s own husband, too!”—just as 
though all well-regulated husbands weren’t 
cut after just about the same pattern! 

Miss Simpson felt pretty tired when she 
finally unlocked her own little door again, 
opened the dampers to her stove, set her 
teapot on, and laid the cloth for her solitary 
meal, She was one of those rare women 
who believe in sitting down to a well spread 
table in a civilized way, even if she were 
alone, instead of living from hand to mouth, 
and calling a lunch off the pantry-shelf, a 
dinner or a supper. 

‘*Yes,” she said to herself, as she bus- 
tled gently about, getting her preserves and 
her dainty chipped dried beef and her white 
bread and yellow butter;—‘‘all these people 
who have poured out their woes to me this 
afternoon are suffering for a ‘broader 
sphere,’—I believe that’s what they call it. 
Dear me! how can we get up a ‘broader 
sphere’ here in Clearpond!” 

Miss Simpson pondered this subject for 
several minutes. 

‘I do believe,” she broke out at last ‘‘that 
a good public library would help us,—we 
ought to be able to support a small one, if 
Clearpond is only a little country village. 
But there are a good many who wouldn’t 
read if they could. There ought to be 
something for them, too. Perhaps, instead 
of visiting these people as 1 do,” soliloquiz- 
ed Miss Simpson argumentatively, ‘‘and 
encouraging them to pour out their selfish 
woes, I might ‘put in my work better,’ as 
they say, by setting up things of interest. 
How we might grow here,—and how much 
happier we might be!” 

And Miss Simpson put into her good fer- 
vent prayer that night, a petition for “‘light” 
to see her way to helping her neighbors bet- 
ter than she had ever helped them before. 

By another week she had thought the 
matter pretty well out, and she went around 
to make another set of visits at the places 
where there was strength and cheer. 

The first place was Mr. Walton’s. It was 
in the evening andall wereathome. When 
the conversation was well started, Miss 
Simpson began upon the subject that was 
next her heart. 

‘Last week, Mr. Walton,” she began, so- 
berly, ‘I went out to pay some visits, and 1 
had a kind of disagreeable experience.” 

“Well, well,” said Mrs. Walton, laugh- 
ing, ‘I didn’t know, Miss Simpson, that 
you ever had disagreeable experiences when 
you went visiting!” 

“I did this time,” said Miss Simpson, 
smiling back to her; ‘‘not because the peo- 
ple said anything to hurt my feelings, but 
because,” very seriously, ‘‘I found so many 
who were unhappy, or narrow or mischief- 
making, just because they hadn’t enough 
to take up their thoughts. I had thought 
of it before, but somehow it came over me 
more strongly then than ever before, how 
selfishly occupied many were with just 
their own, that nothing else could find a 
place, even for a moment, in their minds. 
Some had a great deal to make them hap- 
py, but they had a trial, too, and the trial 
seemed to hide the rest. I believe they can 
be made to forget themselves. Don’t you, 
Mrs. Walton?” 

‘Rather doubtful,” said Mr. Walton, 
looking over his paper, ‘‘but I declare you 
are quite eloquent, Miss Simpson! I know 
you are putting Mrs. Walton and me in 
among the guilty ones. My conscience be- 
gins to trouble me, and I want to know if 
you have any plan, and if we can’t co- 
operate.” 

Miss Simpson laughed, and modestly un- 
folded her library project, with which, she 
mentioned, there might profitably be com- 
bined a short lecture course. Mr. Walton 
thought favorably of it, and promised to 
mention it to all whom he met. 

“But don’t say anything about me, please 
don’t,’, said @fiss Simpson, and she went 


home greatly encouraged, for the Waltons 
had a way of making whatever they took 
hold of, flourish. 

In less than a month the library was 
started, and by a judicious selection of of- 
ficers, which included Miss Searle and 
Laura Perkins, and Mrs. Gorman, many of 
those were reached, whom Miss Simpson 
had desired to help. 

The lecture course, too, was inaugurated. 
and by a skillful management of advertis- 
ing and canvassing, packed houses greeted 
the lecturers. 

Before long, a small building was put up 
for the library, and a pleasant little hall was 
built above the library room, in which the 
ladies held what they called “coffee so- 
ciables” bi-weekly. At these sociables, 
somebody read and somebody sang, and 
they had some pleasant games, and on the 
whole they were very jolly. Then there 
was a cornet band started by the young 
men, and the young ladies made social en- 
tertainments for their benefit. At one they 
had tableaux, at another charades, and al- 
ways and everywhere there was music. In 
the spring, there was a botany club started 
under the lead of Mrs. Lawrence, and there 
was a great deal of interest taken in it. 

Now Miss Simpson was at the bottom of 
every one of these projects, but the best of 
it all was that very few suspected it. The 
Waltons had talked with the Lacys, and the 
Lacys with the Gormans, and the Gormans 
with the Browns, until they all thought that 
they had originated these things among 
themselves. Miss Simpson went her own 
quiet way just as usual; she wasn’t presi- 
dent or even secretary of anything, and 
never appeared at any of the entertain- 
ments; but when she took her knitting and 
made her visits, she soon found out where 
there was soreness and dissatisfaction, and 
somehow the people in power soon found 
out about it, too, and the difficulties were 
generally adjusted. She read the library 
books diligently, and described their con- 
tents so interestingly that everybody who 
heard her wanted to read them too, and in 
this way she increased their circulation 
wonderfully. 

So the books were read, and the lectures 
were heard, and the entertainments were 
pure and good, and passed off very credi- 
tably, and the band and theclub flourished; 
and Clearpond was like a room which, hav- 
ing been closed up till the peuple in it were 
almost asphyxiated, had had let into ita 
pure, life-giving, out-door air—and nobody 
seemed to realize that it was Miss Simpson 
who had thrown up the sash! 

There was selfishness enough still left in 
Clearpond, but that winter’s experience 
was a great thing; and when Miss Simpson 
tuok her knitting and started oa another 
visiting tour among the Perkinses and 
Meachams and Lawrences, she found that 
they could talk about something else beside 
themselves and theirs, and their neighbors, 
and that was a point gained. 

Everybody can’t be a Miss Simpson. It 
takes a big heart, and considerable head, 
and a whole armament of tact to enter into 
people’s homes, and sympathize honestly 
with them, and then go away without tat- 
tling,—to think up remedies for their tro u- 
bles, apply them impersonally, and see 
others get the credit. Nevertheless, the 
story of what she did may help somebody 
who is trying to straighten a crooked place, 
or broaden a narrow place; and may well 
remind us all that if we find ourselves com- 
plaiuing, or chafed, or forgetting that there 
is a world outside of our petty circle, we 
had better seek to create around us Miss 
Simpson's ‘‘broader sphere.” 

Charlemont, Mass, 

WHAT MAKES A LEGAL MARKIAGE. 

The New York Court of Appeals has de- 
cided in favor of the legality of the mar- 
riage contracted by the late William R. 
Hynes, a wealthy citizen, with Mrs. May 
F. Saunders in 1871, while in London. He 
gave her a ring in the presence of witnesses, 
and told her he would recognize her us his 
lawful wife so long as she remained a true 
and honest woman. He repeated the cere- 
mony while crossing the channel, and re- 
peated his declaration in France. She re- 
mained with him up to his death, in 1874; 
but the sisters of Mr. Hynes refused to 
recognize her or her children as legal heirs, 
and a litigation ensued as to the validity of 
the marriage. The decision of the Court ot 
Appeals confirms the decisions of the two 
lower Courts, and the sisters of the deceased 
will have to vacate the property owned by 
their deceased brother, and account for the 
profits derived from the estate since his 
death. 





WHAT SAVED HIM. 


During the “hard winter” of ’77, when 
thirty thousand unemployed workmen 
haunted the streets of New York, driven to 
beggary or too often theft, a man rang at 
the door of a house in one of our largest 
cities, and asked for something to eat. He 
told a glib story of his discharge from & 
‘woolen mill, and said he had a starving 
wife not far away. 

The mistress of the house made it a rule 
not to give alms that winter, except after 
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personal examination of the case of each 
applicant. 

She went into her kitchen and ordered a 
substantial meal which she set before the 
man, who ate ravenously. 

He was a young, honest-looking fellow, 
but there were heavy marks of dissipation 
upon his face. Suddenly he dropped his 
knife and fork, and sat staring at the door. 

“Who's that?” he cried. ‘Johnny! 
Johnny!” 

The lady’s little girl, a child of three, had 
followed her from the nursery, and stood 
in her white gown in the doorway, her fair 
curls tumbling over her face. The tramp 
recovered himself with a hoarse laugh. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “‘it’s your 
child of course. I—I haven't seen a child 
for a long time.” 

But his food seemed to choke him. Ina 
few moments he started up again in agita- 
tion and said: 

“Madam, 1 am not a workman, I am 
Jim Floyd, and I was discharged yesterday 
from Moyamensing prison, where I served 
out a sentence for burglary. I was a decent 
man once. I left my wife and my old 
mother up in Pottsville, and—and my baby.” 

While he spoke his eyes were fixed on the 
child with a terrible hunger inthem, ‘‘Lit- 
tle one,” he said, holding out his hands 
with a pitiful entreaty, “shake hands wlth 
me, won’t you? I wouldn’t hurt a hair of 
your head.” 

The mother’s heart gave a throb. The 
man was foully dirty, just out of prison 
full, perhaps, of disease. 

But the baby (surely God sent it) ran for- 
ward smiling, with both hands out. Jim 
kneeled down beside it, the tears rolling 
down his cheeks. ‘‘It is so hike Johnny!” 
he muttered. ‘‘It is like Johnny!” 

"You'll go back to Johnny and your wife 
and old mother?” said the lady. 

He would not promise. ‘‘It’s too late to 
make a decent man of me,” he said, and 
presently putting on his cap, he went out. 

Six months later the lady received an ill- 


spelled letter from Pottsville. “I am at 
work here,” he said. ‘That night I had 
planned to join the boys again. But your 


little girl saved me. 1 came home instead. 


It wasn’t too late.” 


GUILTY OF WRONG, 

Some people have a fashion of confusirg 
excellent remedies with the large mass of 
“‘patent medicines,” and in this they are 
guilty of a wrong. There are some adver- 
tised remedies fully worth all that is asked 
for them, and one at least we know of— 
Hop Bitters. The writer has had occasion 
to use the Bitters in just such aclimate as 
we have most of the year in Bay City, and 
has always found them to be first-class and 
reliable, doing all that is claimed for them. 
— Tribune. 














What to Read. 


A fall survey of Current Literature, enabling any 
one, at an hour's reading, to make a discriminate ¢e- 
lection of books for himself or his friends, or to con- 
verse intelligentiy on the literary topics of the day is 
given inthe Lirsnary News, issued monthly, eub- 
acription price only fifty cents per year. 

The regular features of the Journal are 


Three Prize Questions. 
on choice of books and other literary subjects; the 
freshest vews on books and authors; lists of new 
publications; courses of reading; quotations and 
critical comments from leading journals; character- 
istic extracts; sketches and avecdotes of contempo 
rar. — etc., etc. 

one with taste for books or readin , no matter 
how li imited his means or his time, can ord a sub- 
scription, and thus contribute to the promotion of 
home reading. 
Subscri tion per year, 50 cents; five copies $2, 
Liberal terms to agents. 
ae copy sent free to any address. 
F. LEYPOLDT, Pus.isner 
13 and 15 Park Row, New York 


18s, 


Harper's Young People. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEXKLY—16 Pages. 


SUITED TO BOYS AND GIRLS FROM SIX TO 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 


Volume II. commences Nov. 2, 1880, 
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Now is the Time to Subscribe. 

Within a year of its first appearance, HaRPEr’s 
Youne Prorie has secured a leading place among 
the periodicals designed for juvenile readers. The 
object of those who have the paper in charge is to 
provide for boys and girls from the age of six to s1x- 
teen a weekly treat in the way of entertaining stories, 
poems, historical sketches, and other attractive read- 
ing matter, with profuse and beautiful illustrations, 
and at the same time to make its spirit and influence 
harmonize with the moral atmosphere which pervades 
every cultivated Christian household, This important 
design they endeavor to carry out by combining the 
best literary and artistic talent, so that fiction shall 
appear in bright and innocent colors, sober facts as- 
gume such a holiday dress as to be no longer dry or 
dull, and mental exercise, in the solution of puzzles, 
problems, and other devices, become a delight. 





TERMS. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, } $1.50 
Per Year, Postage Prepaid, =v 


Single Numbers, Four Cents each. 


The Bound Volume for 1880, containing the first 
fifty-two Numbers, will be ready early in November. 
Price, $3.00; postage prepaid. Cover for Youne 


PEopPLeE for 1880, 35 cents; postage, 13 cents addi- | 


tional. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
without the express order of Hanrer & Brotuers. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


Si? A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
goats outfit free. Address Truz & Co., Au- 
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MACULAR, PARKER & COMPANYS 


CLOTH & CLOTHING WAREHOUSE &MANUEACTORY 


400 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON 
Dimensions of suncdinc) enérn 225 Ar: Wwipth sorcbbeaT 70 FY 
NUMBER OF HANDS EMPLOYES, ASOUT SIX HUNDREQ.. 


“iE yfis amaey. 
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M°PHAIL 


IMPERIAL UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 


McPhail’s UPRIGHT PIANOS are the delight and 
wonder of all who hear them. The public are in- 
vited to call and examine them. 630 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


KNABE 


PIANO -FORTES, 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability. 


GABLER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


The best Medium-Priced Pianos in t! e World. 


Terms Reasonable, Pianos on Instal- 
ments, Pianos to Kent, 


PIANOS TUNED BY COMPETENT TUNERS. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt: 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
Over Williams & Everett's. 








S66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. Address H. Hatizetr & Co., Port- 


WOMEN'S 
Relief Association, 


OF PETALUMA, 








OFFICERS. 


Mrs. C. P. MILLER, Pree. Mrs. T. A. GILBERT, 
Vice-Pres. Mrs. M. M. CODDING, Sect. Mrs. C. 
P. MILLER, Treas 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Mrs. J. E. Woodworth, Mre. T. A. Gilbert. Mrs, 
B. F. Cox. Mrs. T. M. Chapman, Mrs. E. W. West, 
Mrs. C. P. Miller, Mre. M. M. Codding. 


The design of this association is to afford women 
an opportunity to join a beneficial association by 
which they can secure pecuniary aid of from $100 to 
$200 tothe family or friends of deceased members. 
Allare aware that there are many avenues open to 
the sterner sex for the benefit of their wives and 
children, still a great proportion of them are closed 
against the women of our country. As instances, we 
would name the Masonic Beneficial Association and 
the Arcient Order of United Workmen, whose mem- 
berships number in the{United States nearly 100,000. 

Any woman between the ages of eighteen and fifty 
if in good health may become a member. 

Local agents and solicitors wanted. A liberal com- 
mission will be paid. For further particulars, by-laws 
and circulars Address, 

M. M. CODDING, Sec. 

Petaluma, Cal., Oct. 14, 1880. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 





CHOIRS will remember our New AMERICAN 
ANTHEM BOOK, ($1.25). by Johnson, Tenney 
and Abbey. 

An excellent collection of easy anthems. Also 
one thousand or more of separate Anthems, Glees, 
etc., , costing about 6 to 10 cents each. A great con- 
v for 1 singing. 

NEW CANTATAS.—Christmas ($1.00); Fall 
of koa y ($1.00); Joseph’s Bond. 
age (s 1,25); and many others 9 winter practice 

choirs and societies. Send for lists! 


The Best Instruction Books 


for Piano, Organ, Reed Organ, Guitar, Violin, Cor- 
net, and all Wind, String and Reed Instruments. 
Send for our lists. 500 such books are published. 


onen oy “HARMONIC SCHOOL” for the 

co Saeess also CLARKE’S SHORT 

VOLUN mR 3"? ( 50), “BATISTE’S 50 PIECES” 

($2.50;.or, * ORGAS ist 'S RELIANCE,” by Thayer, 
10 Nos. .» each $1.15; complete, $6. 

Johnson's New Method for Harmony ($1) is easiest. 


Winner’sNew Schools, (each 75 cents). For all in- 
struments. Capital cheap instructers. 


Clarke's Reed Organ Melodies, ($2), are splendid. 
Take the Musical Record. ($2 per year.} 
Welcome Chorus for High Schools. ($1). 

Song Bells for Common Schools, (50 cents.) 


Any book mailed for the retail price mentioned 
above. Liberal reduction for quantities. 








OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children's Undergatments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


$ 


~~ 
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Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremenss for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any addrees. 


LADIES’? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
trom Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 
| CHD vs 


api. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


& Hamilton Piace, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS. 








(Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





§ The above popular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the unders! “he en patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. S. T. 
ered at reduced prices by 


I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Winter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies’ furnishing stores generally. 

Ladies who cannot be fi fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to ‘call at on manutnotery end 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 


manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments, 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston. 


. Converse, and is of- 





DINING: 
J ROOMS: 


For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


“sng Pe 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms, 


R. MARSTON & CO. 








D. LOTHROP & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READ Y-~ 


Spare Minute Series. 


“The significance of the name of this series is 
seen from the fact that ‘Thoughts that Breathe,’ for 
instance, has 300 pages, and contains 273 separately 
numbered aud independent extracts. Thus @ 
can read one or more of these at a time, and put the 
book down without breaking the train of thought.” 
4 vols., 12mo, $4.00. 


Thoughts that Breathe. From DzaN STANLEY. 
Introduction by Phillips Brooks. 


Cheerful Words. From Grorez MAacDoNnALD. In- 
troduction by James T. Fields, 


The Might of Right. From Rt. Hon. Wm. E. 
GiapstTongE. Introduction by John D. Long. Gam 


True Manliness. From Tuomas Huaues, Intro- 
duction by J. Russell Lowell. 


The Children’s Isle. 


By Exiza Merzyarp. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


Babyland for 1880 


will be found the most pleaein, oe gio. yet published. 
4to, boards, 75 cents; 4to, clot 
Write Your Own Stories, 


A happy Thea at is this volume of | su, 
tive pictures with blank leaves on which ch’ 
everywhere are invited to write stories. For the best 
three collections of these MS. stories the publishers 
have “yor — A good educational project. 4to. , 
cents, 


On The Tree Top. 


By Ciara Dory Bates. Profusely illustrated with 
wood-cuts and eight colored lithographs. An attrac- 
tive holiday volume. 4to, boards, $1.25. 
Picture Land. 
tov choice large wood-cuts very nicely printed on 
avy paper. Royal 4to, boards, $1.25, 4 
Heart’s Content. 


By Cuana Pory Bates. With 12 full-page illustra- 
‘ene, Goatmane fer fonne folks and a p pleasing ad- 
dition to grown fo terature. 4to. boards, H 
4to, cloth, $1.50. 


The Story of the Prayers ot 
Christian History. 


By Hezexian Butrerworts, author of “The Story 
of the Hymns.”” 12mo. cloth, $1.50. 
Stories for Language Lessons, 
A reading ime. The bright little le in | ie 
play- wad ge find it just te to read these sto ries, 
supplying the missing ame 5 “ral the objects on the 
pictures. 4to, boards, 50 cen 
Nursery Tiles. 


A dainty little book of pictures to color, accompanied 
by pretty p mod from the pen of Mre. Clana Dory 
Batss. , Oblong, 4to, boards, 50 cents. 


Our Street. 


By 8S. R. Granam CiarK, $1.50. 


Divers Women, 
By Pansy and Fare Huntineron. $1.50. 


The Teacher’s Helper. 


By Pansy. $1.00, 


The Concord Guide-Book. 


With Sketches of the noted Authors and Philosophers 
and numerous illustrations from original drawings. 


$1.00, 
PANSY. 


A New Graft. 


No American author is more popular than Pansy. 
This her LATEST is said to be her BEST. The 
GREAT DEMAND for it justifies this opinion. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE. 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 
Without doubt the finest Pianos in the wig ie, 
dorsed_ by all the great artists: Sherwood, Schiller, 

Thorkee wei the whole be eaited ps 

THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 
pay sutisfaction I yy a nn 
BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A full and complete assortment of these a Or- 
gens, , Saat for style, tone and finish, ot _be 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas, Baud Instruments, 
» etc. on ae Fe ‘for 


CHAS. BLAKE & CO., Proprietors 
(Hiotabliswer 1869] Mio tie Washington street "iy 
y 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girl were admitted to all classes 
at the request who wished 


to receive the F- lar, 
education oo ek cont and to be sub: 





coll whence spvesnl lowe have already 
distinc’ - es “b jameant 
The num r ladies increased 
much d the L. that that it became pon td 
give them 


to have some one especial care, 
whee ee wenately ° obtained the aid ‘of a lad 
uch experience in the mossgoment 
girls. As she hears no lar classes, she is al 
nes oF hd pony poe hy end : assis: ia 
r early a render ce 
tany, French and Literature. 
etn new scholars already registered show that the 
number of young ladies will ody daring fhe the 
c ear ever before. Some are preparing 


sompe for Weaching: While tin ecjerity’ ae oom ndylng 
e for ng: while the orit, dy 
without refeence to an ‘cules a 


ay portion course of 

Some come only as SPECIAL STUDENT 

taking ae or two branches, amo: tes oh are Frenc 

» Latin, Elocution, 

ture, enone Bilstory, JB wamenship, “Boag tere to 
, ion, an " 

Se French — 


idonal periog will be daily given to 
tion in each lan guage. 

They will | the exclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week The lessons in gym 
nastic exercises will be free toa student ee 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a < 

The study-room for those in oy us 


is reached pee ae tpn 

net att attentlo f ts fi larly called to 
on oO} 

the aes paren + paste a 


health, as menti 
logue, which can, be had at Willleme a Co.'s 
Cc arke's, and Lee & Shepard's, or it will be sent by 
mail from the school. 


HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, except on 
SATURDAYS, when it is open from 10 to 11, be 


New England 
CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC. BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


One hundred and twent ve hours? 
instruction with ablest teachers, by the most 
proved ye in the largest mule school in the 
world, for $15. 


Important heap Secured. 


Every conscientious stud needs the broader 
eultare afforded Lectures, Normal C 
Harmony, Question 8 - aneree 8 ad 
Singing, ‘ ‘Church Music, Art 

and Vocal Recital: 





ti fib os Ameri b: ing Sch f 

on e n America, embracin; ‘001 1 

Sina, a Pa tit erat 
‘orensic an a oie ution 

Course, Modern Lan; SN ew Classes now 

ing. hneas receiy: at ail Wan for" Cala 

dar. er TOURS 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sSsE=zBsS 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the seventh began October 
1879, and continued to June, Tso. is Wedical 
School was one of the first in this poantar £0 auueere 

& prelimin examination and to furnish 
years’ course. To secure = more pore ee| 
results an optional four years’ cou pi Tne 
by which the graduate — ap additional aoe 
in Medicine and 8 an evidence of study. 

The New Englan oe Medical College, the 
-_ school ever in 14, by for = a yy education 

women, w: nl an of 9 Laaisiasuse 
united with Boston Univ erat School of M a 
Do announcements or information, address the 


I. T. TALBOL, M.D. 
66 Mariborough’ Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 








The Union Under-Flannel. 


[Patented Oct. 27, 1868.] 


The ever increasing popular- 
ity of this most sensible hygien- 
ic garment fully warrants us in 
ing an earnest request to 
all the ladies who have never 
worn the Union Under- Flan- 
nels, that they will not. allow 
«nother season to without 
vurchasing a set of these suits, 
nd giving thema fair trial, La- 
lies who have tried them say 
that nothing would induce them 
to return to w the old- 
fashioned vests and drawers. 
Their universal verdict is, ** Phas 4 
them once and you 
want to wear the others.” “ak 
for them at the leading d 
mg houses, and if not fou 
ere, send to us for Price-List 
and Circulars, or refer for prices 
in our advertisement this 
paper of October 9. 


GEORGE FROST & CO, 
287 DEVONSHIRE STREET, . BOSTON, MASS. 








y Fe home. Samples worth $5 
‘Address Srinsong& Co,, Port- 





land, $5 {9 $20 ke. Ore. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania.—The Thirty-first Annual Session 
will commence on Thi , October 7th, 1880, in 
ious new col building, 
Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Willis, Philadelphia, and Or- 
pedic Hospitals. 


ospi 
Spring Courses of Lectures, Practical Demonsira- 
tious i Winter Quizzes, are free (except for ex- 
penne e f material) to all matriculants of the year. 
4 sortase informatie, address RACHEL L. BOD- 


. M. D., . College Avenue and 


EY, a 
Qist st. ” ‘Philadelphia 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED. 

THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Ciassical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL. President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. iy% 
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‘The Woman's Journal. 
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Boston, October 30, 1880. 


for the Woman's Jounal, 
ool ienare edlatio to tte editorial nee 





Letters or P. O. orders be sent at our 
risk. south tettoes will be at 


forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 


is a sufficient receipt of 
The receipt of the —_ fed 








piration of their subscri and to forward money 
or the Le, year t waiting for a bill. 
—_ 
PETITIONS. 


Massachusetts women who have received 
petitions sent last week, should lose no 
time in circulating them. I trust we shall 
not have to do this many years more. Some 
change must come, and the next step will be 
an onward one. So, courage, good friends. 
Bet to work at once, looking forward and 
not backward. L. 8 


q 
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THE THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 


Lovely weather welcomed the Suffragists 
to their thirtieth anniversary meeting at 
Worcester last week. The sun shining 
through the autumn leaves, adding new 
beauty to the wealth of color which their 
ripe fullness gave, seemed like a prophecy 
of the peaceful and beautiful results which 

- ‘will finally crown the successful completion 
of the great movement for the equal rights 
of women. 

There was an informal gathering of the 
friends at Horticultural Hall, on Wednes- 
day afternoon. The cheerful buzz of 
voices showed how the renewal of acquaint- 
ance, and the old time memories were being 
enjoyed. But more than once, those who 
had known each other’s faces well, thirty 
years ago, paused to take a second look, 
before they could recognize each other 
through the changes time had made. But 
it wasa pleasant hour that will be kept 
sacred in the memory of many forever. 

The next day there was a good represen. 
tation of Suffragists, both of the older and 
younger ones. They came from Boston, 
Lowell, Taunton, Lynn, Malden, Melrose, 
Haverhill, from the Connecticut River 
towns, from Leicester, Warren, Westboro, 
Milford, Athol, Leominster, North Brook 
field and other Massachusetts towns. 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and New Jersey 
were represented... Letters were read from 

~ far away old friends, and from those living 
nearer. ‘Two songs, especially prepared 
for the occasion were sung, the audience all 
joining. 

Mrs. H. H. Robinson read a history of 
the Woman Suffrage work, which showed 
research and care, though on some minor 
points she will have to correct it. It was 
listened to with great interest. A spirited 
cross-questioning arose between Miss East- 
man, Mrs. Robinson and Col. Higginson, 
on the point Mrs, Robinson had made that 
Harvard College, through its ‘‘Annex’”’ was 
oper to women. The presence of Abby 
Kelly Foster, to whose fidelity to principle 
the women of to-day owe more than they 
will ever know, and by whose bruises, all 
younger women have had easier paths for 
their feet, was one of the most interesting 
facts of the occasion. She attended the 
first convention. But then, her name was 
odious on account of the opposition she 
had been compelled to make to existing 
usages, and it was gravely suggested at that 
time that she had better not appear on the 
platform. But now, no cheers were so 
heartily given as those that welcomed Mrs. 
Foster to the audience. 

Mrs. Lydia Brown of Lynn, and Mrs. 
Wilbour of Worcester, with their four 
score years, with young hearts and full of 
hope attended the meetings, their presence 
being both comfort and courage to others. 
The announcement of the death of Mrs. 
Child, cast a shade of sorrow over the con- 
vention, Wendell Phillips who would 
have been with us, was summoned to Way- 
land by this death, and Mrs. Howe was de- 
tained by a fall and a sprain. Geo. F. Hoar 
who promised to speak for us, was forbid- 
den by his physician from public speaking. 
Mr. Blackwell, Mr. and Mrs. Bowles, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ames were detained by business, 
and the meeting lost their words and pres- 
ence. But every moment was well filled, 
and much good ought to come to our cause 
by the incitement to fresh activity and new 
effort, untilthe sin aod shame of depriv- 
ing the mothers of the race of equal rights, 
shall cease out of the earth. 

Worcester was hospitable, and the press 
just and friendly, in the fact that all the 
advertising was freely given, and there 
ports were fair and kind. The gathered 
friends separated, having not only hada 
pleasant time, but sure at least of this, that 
we are thirty years nearer to final success 
than we were when the first Suffrage Con- 
vention was held in Worcester. Ls 8. 





THE LATEST OBJECTIONS. 


The Boston Congregationalist and the 
New York Nation have just invented the 
latest and, if possible, the flimsiest objec. 
tions ever offered against the enfranchise- 
ment of women. The Congregationalst of 
October 20 says: 

The fraud known as the Ladies’ De 
Company, in this-city, has collapsed rs, 
Howe and Miss Gould, its visible managers, 
are in jail, charged with obtaining mone 
on false pretenses, their headquarters 
covered up to its full vaiue by writs of at- 
tachment, and there is t grief among the 
victims. It seems to have been one of the 
most impudent of swindles, and the public 
gratitude is due to the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser for exposing it so thoroughly and per- 
sistently. Full details as to its real origine 
tors and managers are not yet made public, 
but evidently it has deceived hundreds of 
credulous women, some of whom got out 
their money in season, but many of whom 
must lose everything, these sufferers chiefly 
being single, and often poor women, who 
can ill afford such losses, The saddest ies 
in the history of the case has been the readi- 
ness of Gail Hamilton and some others to 
defend it after its character had been ex- 

d. Many, however, may feel that, 
amentable as such a catastrophe is, and 
discreditable to the intelligence of New 
England, it may not prove utterly in vain 
if it open people’s eyes to forecast the qual- 
ity of that political and social wisdom 
which would put the power of the ballot 
into the hands of a sex which has so largely 
shown io this matter so deplorable a 
of ordinary business common sense, 


Mrs. Poyser once sagely remarked shat 
“God made women fools to match the 
men.” This swindle is a case in point: 
Precisely the same fraud has been perpetrat- 
ed more than once in several European 
capitals, upon a much larger scale, by male 
sharpers, upon male victims. Therefore, 
according to the Congregationalist, all the 
male voters of England, France, or Ger- 
many, should be deprived of the ballot. 
Will the editors explain why the parallel 
frauds in London, Paris, or Vienna, do not 
there “‘open people’s eyes to forecast the 
quality of that political and social wisdom 
which has put the power of the ballot into 
the hands of a (male) sex, which has shown 
in this matter” a similar ‘‘deplorable lack of 
ordinary business common sense?” 

But it is reserved for the New York 
Nation to be betrayed by its prejudices into 
a still lower depth of idiocy. The Congrega- 
tionalist justifies the disfranchisement of 
millions of women because some two or 
three hundred women have been misled by 
sharpers. But the Nation justifies their dis- 
franchisement because one intelligent wom- 
an has been deceived. Here is the para- 
graph: 

Col.. Higginson has apologized for the 
depositors in the bank on the ground of 
their ignorance of financial matters—igno- 
rance which is fostered both by the kind of 
education women receive and by the way 
in which their male relatives treat them in 
all money matters. This is doubtless in the 
great majority of cases a sound plea, but it 
cannot: be made to cover Gail Hamilton’s. 
It is hardly possible that a woman who has 
for some years pursued political and social 
essay-writing as an occupation, and who has 
recently in a book advocated the abolition 
of the public higher education, can be igno- 
rant that there is no honest banking which 
can pay 96 per cent pe annum on deposits. 
Tt is consequently difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that she knew that the earlier de- 
positors in Mrs. Howe’s bank would be 
paid out of funds supplied by the later ones, 
and that when she invested her Southern 
friend’s money in it it was with the hope of 
getting it out again at the expense of other 
speculators before the iuevitable crash 
came. Undoubtedly plenty of male essay- 
ists and politicians are capable of making 
investments of this sort, but we have not 
yet heard of one who has had the audacity 
to come out in printin defence of such a 
speculation and in denunciation of those 
who exposed it. Gail Hamilton’s perform- 
ance is important as touching the expecta- 
tion of many that the entrance of women 
into the political arena would exert a puri- 
fying influence on politics, and we wish 

colonel Higginson would discuss it from 
this point of view. 

Let us apply the peculiar logic of the 
Nation and see where it leads us: 

If ‘‘Gail Hamilton’s performance is im- 
portant as tcuching the expectation of 
many that the entrance of women into the 
political arena would exert a purifying in- 
fluence,” the performances of other eminent 
women must also have weight. Now Gail 
Hamilton has tor years stood almost alone 
among American literary women as a pro- 
nounced opponent of Woman Suffrage. 
She also stands alone as the apologist for 
this swindle. On the other hand L. Maria 
Child, and Louisa Alcott, and Grace Green- 
wood, and Anna E. Dickinsou, and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
and Julia Ward Howe, and fifty other 
women eminent in literature and journal- 
ism advocate Woman Suffrage and deplore 
this swindle, while Gail Hamilton, who op- 
poses Woman Suffrage, apologizes for it. 
Therefore everybody who is opposed to 
Woman Suffrage, (including the editors of 
the Nation and Congregationalist) should be 
immediately disfranchised. 

But it is perhaps alittle premature to cast 
all the discredit of this later repetition of a 
State masculine device for fleecing the un- 
wary upon the women who are implicated 
init. For it appears that all the depositors 
were not women after all. Already, too, 





we read in the reports of the legal proceed- 





ings, certain ominous intimations of ‘“‘men 
with baskets,” who came quietly after dark 
to carry off the daily deposits. It is even 
alleged that the woman who figures as Pres- 
ident did soon a salary of $1200 a year, 
while the woman who was teller and who 
received and paid out thousands of dollars 
daily, was obliged to board at $3 per week, 
because she had to work fora mere pittance. 

We may find, after all, some masculine 
Batans behind the scenes. If someof the 
worst culprits and most confiding victims 
should turn out tobe men, we shall rély 
upon these fair-minded editors henceforth 
either to oppose Suffrage for both sexes, or 
to advovate it for both sexes on equal quali- 
fications of intelligence. Meanwhile, we 
invite them to give a woman, Miss Jennie 
Collins, a part of the credit deservedly 
ascribed to the Advertiser, for it is an open 
secret that this brave, clear-headed woman 
furnished the information which led to the 
exposure. 

But the absurdity of such arguments as 
these we have quoted is made manifest 
from the criminal statistics of every civilized 
country. The great majority of criminals 
ure men. Not five per cent. of the convicts 
for swindling are women. The Woodwards, 
Ponds, Winslows, Waites, etc., etc., are 
men. Therefore, O logical Congregational- 
ist and Nation, open fire on manhood 
Suffrage! H. B. B. 


+ 
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THE PROCEEDINGS AT WORCESTER. 


A large audience completely filled Horti- 
cultural Hall, in Worcester, on Wednesday 
evening of last week at the first session of 
the thirtieth anniversary meeting called by 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. 

Joseph A. Howl]and, to whom the conven- 
tion owed much of its success, for his care of 
all the local arrangements, called the meet- 
ing to order and introduced as the first 
speaker, Mrs. Lucy Stone. 

MRS, STONE’S SPEECH. 


In coming to this meeting we feel like 
applying the scripture text, ‘‘Put off thy 
shoes from thy feet, for the place where 
thou standest is holy ground.” To most of 
those who met here thirty years ago, it was 
the first public manifestation against the 
unequal conditions which then beset women 
on every hand, It was this first public pro 
test against laws which made the wife the 
servant of her husband, against the poverty 
of work and weges for women which ex- 
isted everywhere, against the meagre oppor- 
tunities for their education, and against 
that inferiority which, even in the church, 
was held to belong to women. 

A whole generation have lived and died 
since that time. The world is not the same 
world for women it was thirty years ago. 
Those who see society as it is to-day can 
have no conception of the different condi- 
tions which surrounded woman, and hence 
pervaded society like an atmosphere. The 
sphere of women was limited to domestic 
service, seamstress, and in a small degree, 
to teaching. There were neither women 
lawyers, doctors or ministers, and the three 
women, Sarah and Angelina Grimké and 
Abby Kelly, who plead in public for the 
freedom of the slave, were maligned by the 
press, preached at from the pulpit, and 
scorned on nearly every hand. 

The obstacles which were in the way of 
reaching any one of the pursuits now free 
to women, seemed then to be rooted in the 
very foundations of the earth itself. Texts 
of scripture held to be divinely inspired, 
and customs hoary anc venerable with age, 
so hedged up the way of the women whom 
the great wrongs of the slave impelled to 
the public platform, that it was only through 
personal peril from the mob and the sub- 
mitting to be everywhere spoken against, 
and for the time being to be of no reputa- 
tion, that these anointed women made the 
path smooth over which women may now 
bring their best gifts for the service of so- 
ciety. 

Independence Hall in Philadelphia was 
destroyed bya mob on the evening when 
Angelina Grimké Weld made her last and 
Abby Kelly her first speech. 

In 1887 the Orthodox Association of Con- 
gregational Ministers of Massachusetts met 

North Brookfield, and issued a ‘*Pastoral 
Letter” which warned the world against 
“the danger which threatened the female 
character with wide spread and permanent 
injury.” I heard it read, and the indigna 
tion which burned within me grew deeper, 
when the Rev. Mr. Blagden standing in the 
aisle looked up to the galleries where the 
women were permitted to sit, with an air 
which had in it a sense of infinite and final 
triumph. ‘The women were silenced! 

To-day such a letter could not be written 
and it would not be heeded if it was. The 
forces that tend the other way are all too 
strong, and the power of the church, for the 
very reason that it stood opposed to tie 
slave, and to the rights of women, is no 
longer able to resist the progressive spirit 
of the age. 

In 1816 Antoinette Brown, at Oberlin 
College, asked me if I supposed the time 
would ever come when women would be 
preachers of the Gospel. I said, no, they 
never wili, the custom and the prejudice are 
too strong. But said she, ‘‘l shall do it,” 
and she did, though a few years later, at 
iy World’s Temperance Convention” 
held in New York, to which she was a dele- 
gate, she was refused her rights as a dele- 
gate, and the great audience which was 
made up of clergymen who were delegates 
literally made a mob of themselves to clamor 
ber down. She held her ground, Wm. H. 
Channing and Wendel! Phillips alone being 
on her side. Behold now the temperance 
cause in the hands of women!. See a score 
and more of womeii regularly ordained as 
ministers, and among the male ministers is 
the Rev, Mr. Bashford writing and sending 
all through the Conferences of the Metho- 





.on school questions. 





dist Episcopal Church, a tract which de 
mands the ministry of women, and charges 
the church with ‘‘meanness,” which accepts 
the services and silences the speech of wo- 
men. 

Women physicians had the same hard 
fight tomake. Dr. Harriot K. Hunt had to 
get her instructions from a private teacher. 

eneva College admitted Elizabeth Black- 
well, and when she graduated shut its 
doors, in obedience to popular opinion, 
against all other women, For years there 
was the rudest opposition to women who 
wished to study medicine. The Philadel- 
phia Medical students did not hesitate to 
throw mud, literal mud at the young wo- 
men students in the female medical college 
of that mes 2 But now Boston University, 
Michigan University and medical colleges 
in some of our principal cities are open to 
women as they are also in the old world. 

Thirty rg ago Harriet Hosmer as an 
artist could find no place east of the Missis- 
sippi River where she could study anatomy 
to enable her to perfect herself as a sculptor. 
Bebold her now with an ample fortune made 
by her chisel! See Art Schools everywhere 
free to women, while the capital of the 
United States and the capital of Massachu- 
setts ask Anne Whitney to carve for them 
the finest statues which beautify their halls. 
There were no women lawyers when we 
met here thirty years ago. Now, through 
much oppocition, they won A praeties in all 
our courts. Lavinia Goodell, daughter of 
Wm. Goodell of Anti-Slavery times, did 
her work as a lawyer so well in Wisconsin, 
that when Judge Ryan denied her right to 
follow her.case to the Supreme Court where 
it was appealed, every lawyer in her county 
of Rock, signed a petition for a law to ena- 
ble'a woman to practice in any court in that 
State, and they secured it. So to-day in 
that great State, the legal profession is as 
free to woman as tom.n. Miss MacDon- 
ald, of Boston, has 2 won her own case 
after repeated appeals. Women are secure 
of the profession of law. In the industries 
it is almost true that the whole wide field of 
occupation is free to Woman. : 

The Women’s Congress and the Women’s 
Clubs, beneficent and numerous, show the 
gain which comes to the soul as well as to 
the body of those who are free to find the 
things they need. Besides this we have 
women as supervisors and superintendents 
of schools, while in twelve states they vote 
In Utah and Wyom- 
ing women vote on all questions just as men 
do and only last week Oregon submitted an 
amendment to give full Suffrage for women 
there. 

The thing that remains is to secure the 
ballot for all women. We shall get it only 
when the public is educated out of the idea 
that that is no wrong to a woman which is 
admitted to be a grievous wrong if done to 
aman. We are therefore to continue our 
efforts until equal legal and political rights 
are enjoyed by all. 

Mrs. Stone was followed by William H. 
Channing. It is to be regretted that no 
phonographic report was made of the speech 
of Mr. Channing and those of others who 
spoke extemporaneously, and who now have 
not time to write their speeches out. We 
are therefore obliged to give them as they 
appeared in the daily papers. The Worces 
ter Spy reported as follows: 


Mr. William Henry Channing was the 
next speaker. He spoke of the necessity of 
a union between men and women in the ad- 
vancement of the world. Without that 
union the highest ideal of advancement can- 
not be attainec. He referred to the work 
of Lucretia Mott, the mention of whose 
name was greeted with applause, and to 
Paulina Wright Davie, Harriot Hunt, Anna 
Q. T. Parsons and Antoinette Krown, all of 
whom attended the first convention, and 
their voices and influence have done a great 
deal to bring about the changed condition 
of woman that has taken place during the 
past thirty years. The speaker believed 
the time was coming when the full rights of 
woman will be acknowledged, and not until 
such acknowledgment is made will the full- 
ness of God’s design of a true union between 
man and woman be met. He spoke of the 
true marriage relations of man and woman, 
of their compeership and the equality of 
each, In all things he would have men and 
women co-partners, and this can be brought 
about by women preparing themselves so as 
to meet the requirements men expect them 
to possess when they enter the copartner- 
ship. He would have them make reforms 
in dress, in hygiene and the culinary art. 
He believed that man wished to see woman 
his peer in culture and education, and 
spoke of the beautiful relationship between 
sisters and brothers, of the sacrifices the 
former makes for the latter. He paid a de- 
served compliment to Abby Kelley Foster, 
whose life, he said, has been a bright and 
lustrous example of what the woman of the 
future is to be, and appealed to young men 
to demand for their sisters the right that 
will tend to elevate their condition, and 
make them a power in the world. He said 
the influence of family friendship has an 
immense power in shaping the relations of 
life, and in this connection paid a handsome 
tribute to the memory of Margaret Fuller, 
whose inspiring life is one of the brightest 
stars in the firmament of holy, precious 
lives. In closing, he accorded to woman 
the full rights she desires, and demanded 
that his brothers give to her what she asks. 
She has earned the right of equal copart- 
nersbip; give it to her. She is entitled to 
the rights of motherhood, give them to her. 
A great chay.ge is at hand; Woman is to 
oecupy the front rank in the affairs of the 
world. Let her prepare herself for the im- 
portant trust she isto assume. Feeling al- 
jusion was made to the noble character of 
Lydia Maria Child, whose name and work 
will ever be remembered in connection 
with breaking the shackles of the slaves and 
bonds of Woman. 

Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell was 
the next speaker, and is reported in the Spy 
as follows: 

Antoinette Brown Blackwell referred to 
the prevailing notions of 30 years ago, that 
Woman was the inferior of man; that she 
was to keep in the narrow limits of her 
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mother before her. She could minister to 
the wants of the sick, and care for the fam. 
ily, but the sphere to which she has since 
attained was sospenges of. Thirty years 
have made a great change in the condition 
of woman, and the end is not yet. The 
speaker gave reminiscences of her college 
days at Oberlin, where she met for the first 
time Lucy Stone, who had the reputation 
of being a disturber in the institution, be- 
cause she believed in Abby Kelly Foster 
and Woman's Rights. Lucy Stone was 
then a young girl, but her voice was ever 
heard in defense cf the principles of hu- 
man rights, freedom, and intelligence, and 
though young in years, she became a co- 
worker with Abby Kelly Foster, Garrison, 
Phillips, and other great leaders of the 
anti-slavery discussion. Things have 
changed since thosedays. The discussions 
and appeals for the rights of women have 
been heard, and she now occupies an ad- 
vanced position in society. Much bas been 
done, the rough ways have been smoothed, 
the battle has been fought and almost won. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer was introduc- 
ed and paid an eloqueut tribute to the pre- 
vious speakers and their co-workers in the 
cause they represent, and also referred to 
the noble women who have in literature es- 
tablished their claim to recognition in the 
world. She believed fully in the rights of 
Woman, not only in the home and in the 
intellectual ephere, but also in the political 
world. The forms of government are grad- 
ually changing from the coarser to the finer 
system, and in so doing are advancing to 
the point where Woman with her advance- 
ment in other rights will soon be given the 
right of suffrage she so much desires. 

The convention then adjourned to ten 
and a-half o'clock the nextday. At that 
hour the ball was again well filled. Col. T. 
W. Higginson presided and Rev. Samuel 
May was secretary. On the platform with 
the speakers was Julia E. Smith of Glas- 
tonbury, Conn., who was introduced to the 
audience as a person whose name was fa- 
miliar on account of her cows and taxes. 

Col. Higginson said that 30 years ago he 
was invited to attend the first Woman 
Suffrage meeting. What changes have 
taken place since then? The first meeting 
included delegates from all the States; this 
gathering is confined principally to this 
State. Other States are having their con- 
.Ventions, and the good work begun 30 years 
ago has found hearty responses all over the 

nion. He referred to the stirring events 
of the days when the radical anti-slavery 
men were arousing the people to the enor- 
mity of a great wrong against one class of 
men, and the fact that Worcester was the 
centre of that agitation. The anti-slavery 
movement differed from that of the Wo- 
man’s Rights movement, in that it was for 
the relief of a class, while the women have 
had to battle for a reform in the social sys- 
tem. For this reason different constitu- 
encies were appealed to. The principal ob 
stacles the women have had to contend 
with have Seen with their own sex. While 
30 years may seem a long time when seen 
in the future, it is not so very long when 
viewed in the past. It required 40 years 
for the anti-slavery movement to succeed. 
He held that this year was the crisis of the 
cause; it had taken thirty years to gain wo- 
men the school suffrage; and if it should 
take 30 years more to persuade them to use 
it, the argument for their right to equal 
suffrage would be as clear as daylight, but 
the question would be postponed practical- 
ly so that the youngest person living would 
not see the principle established. It had 
taken 30 years to convert men; how long 
would it take to convince women? The 
sturdiest opponents of the cause admitted 
that when women demanded it, they would 
be given suffrage, right or wrong. Women 
were not yet ready for the ballot, their fail- 
ure to vote for school committees being 
proof of the assertion that they must con- 
vert their own sex, and then the ballot will 
be freely given them by the men. This 
speech was the general theme of discussion, 
the women taking strong ground against 
Col. Higginson’s position. 

Mrs. H. H. Robinson next read a history 
of the Woman’s Rights movement. She 
said: . 

The first voice heard in favor of the 
rights of women was that of Abigail Adams, 
who in 1774 asked that the ladies be uccord- 
ed the rights given to men, A long period 
of inaction followed, and the next woman 
who spoke in — on this question was 
Abby Kelly Foster, who with Angelina 
Grimké appeared at the anti-slavery meet- 
ings and were heard. The admission of 
these brave women to the councils of the 
anti-slavery movement shook that move- 
ment from centre to circumference, and 
caused a division of the leaders, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison leading the faction who favored 
the Woman’s Rights movement. In addi- 
tion to the voices heard on the platform, 
the cause was advocated in papers, pamph- 
lets and magazines, edited and managed by 
women. The first Woman’s Rights con- 
vention was held at Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 
1848, the second at Rochester, N. Y., the 
same year, the third at Salem, Ohio, and the 
fourth in Worcester. The anniversary of 
this meeting is the one we now celebrate. 
It was presided over by Sarah Earle of 
Worcester, with Paulina Wright Davis, 
Secretary. Garrison was there, together 
with Stephen and Abby Kelley Foster, 
Antoinette B own, Lucy Stone and others. 
The meeting was a great success, and re- 
ports of its proceedings were sent all over 
the country and to Europe, where the 
movement had many devoted advocates. 
Subsequent meetings were held in Worces- 
ter the next year, and in Rochester, N. Y., 
and New York city. New names appeared 
among the speakers, and progress was bein 
made, Susan B. Anthony became one 0 
the most conspicuous speakers in the move- 
ment, and her name has since become the 
synonym for ridicule and burlesque. A 
few years later, Mrs, Amelia Bloomer ap- 
peared in the costume which has ever since 
been associated with her name. Others 
adopted the costume, but the wearers were 
so constantly annoyed by the street boys 
that they finally discontinued its use. (Mrs. 
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Stone here remarked that the freedom 

ned for their feet by wearing the costume 
did not compensate for the annoyance to 
which they were subjected, apd they were 
obliged to put them aside.) Conventions 
were held in various States from 1853 to 
1866, and all the while progress was being 
made in Massachusetts. During the war 
the anti slavery men said, help us free the 
slaves and then we'll free the women after. 
wards. (Mrs. Stone said that when she 
went to Charles Sumfer to have him strike 
out the word mule in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, he put her off, saying that the time 
had not come for Woman to vote, but when 
it did she should have the Suffrage she de- 
sired.) Allusion was made to the work 
done from 1866 to 1868. In the latter year 
a convention was held in Boston. All the 
New England States were well represented. 
James Freeman Clarke presided, and new 
life was infused into the movement. It 
seemed like the conventions of anti-slavery 
days. The New England Woman Suf- 
frage Association was organized, and Julia 
Ward Howe gave much valuable aid in 
support of the association. The society 
nas prospered, and held annual meetings 
since its organizations, Other societies 
have been formed and kept the cause before 
the public, and two bazars have been held 
to raise funds to carry on the work. It is 
true that the publications have not been 
self-supporting. 

In speaking of the political phase of the 
movement Mrs. Robinson said that much 
could not be expected from any party in 
power. In 1870 the Republican party ex- 
pressed admiration for the woman’s cause 
but refused to incorporate their endorse- 
ment in their platform. 1n1872 the women 
rallied to the support of the Republican 

rty, but at their own expense, as they 
fost in prestige rather than gained anything 
for their own cause. We have invariably 
been snubbed by the legislators; they prom- 
ise well but do nothing. Since 1872 the 
Republican party bas been too much en- 
grossed in saving its own life to give us 
apy support. We have never had anything 
to do with the Democratic party. Our ex- 

rience with the prohibitory party has 
oo the same as with the “15, apn party, 
and we have gained nothing by our connec. 
tion with then. The time is coming, how- 
ever, when the party that is to rule this 
country and give us a pure ballot will have 
to accord to Woman the rights to which 
she is entitled. The legal aspect of the 
subject was considered and the history of 
legislative action including the law grantin 
Suffrage to Woman in voting for schoo 
committees presented. The social condi- 
tion of Woman has been greatly improved 
by reason of the agitation of our cause, and 
this is the encouraging part of our work. 
Women are admitted to colleges, even Har- 
vard having an‘‘annex” where they are admit- 
ted. Women physicians and ministers were 
unknown in Massachusetts in 1850; now 
they are admitted to all the privileges given 
to men in acquiring knowledge. Allusion 
was made to women as lawyers, public 
speakers, journalists, and in each profession 
they vie in success with the men. Women 
as office holders have not made much prog- 
ress, though there are some women on the 
school committees in this State, and they 
also occupy minor offices by appointment. 
In the post office department there are 1300 
women holding commissions as postmasters, 
and during the taking of the recent census 
there were twenty five women employed in 
Massachusetts. The past thirty years has 
therefore shown great advances and more 
are to come. Thedrama has not given 
women the place she is entitled to, but it 
is destined to come. In concludiog, Mrs. 
Robinson made a grand appeal to the wo- 
men to unite in action and carry forward to 
acomplete consummation the great move- 
ment so dear to their hearts. 


Mrs. Abby Kelly Foster was next intro- 
duced and warmly received. She made a 
very short address, saying she should be 
glad to say a great deal more upon the oc- 
casion than she was able to, but as she was 
seventy years old and worn out before she 
was sixty, that she had not attended a 
meeting for four years, and was now weary 
with care of her invalid husband, who was 
more to her than her own soul. She said: 
“I have neither eloquence nor logic. But 
the voice of God cannot be hushed, at any 
cost it will be heard.” Questions of human 
interests succeed each other as do the vari- 
ous stages of the world’s development. Like 
the earth, old trees turned to coal, ungainly 
beasts departed; as the old passes away, the 
lew comes, she thought no one deserved 
any particular credit for the service of truth. 
She corrected the previous speaker’s state 
ment that there were no women lecturers 
orspeakers previous to thirty years ago, 
mentioning several who preached and lec- 
tured previous to that time, and were heap- 
ed with calumny and scorn by the public 
tntiment of that time. She disagreed 
With the Chairman in one thing, about the 
Work to be donein the future. All great 
teforms for the bettering of any class of 
People have not started among the people 
to be benefitted, but by those who saw their 
need. Theslaves were contented until they 
Were made free. The serfs of Russia did 
hotask to be made free; they were made 
free by the Czar. The ballot was not asked 
for by the poor man, but was given him by 

lomas Jefferson and others like him. She 
described the present law allowing women 
‘0 vote in school matters, as insulting and 
harassing in its provisions. She believing 
itwas the consciousness of the sin of slavery 
Which led to its abolishment, and it would 
be the consciousness of the sin of denying 

oman the Suffrage which would lead to 
the granting of it, 1f it was granted. She 
does not believe inthe School Suffrage; she 
has no thankfulness for it. 
_ Mary F, Eastman wished to correct the 
impression that Harvard College had open- 
td its doors to women, the so-called annex 
being simply a private school where the 
Over taxed and tried professors called to 

h the young ladies, and it was in no 
~ connected with the college. 

Ol. Higginson said the school referred 
‘owas a school where private collegiate in- 
struction is given to women by the profes. 
S0ts of the college, who go to the school at 
Considerable personal sacrifice. The school 








is in no way connected with Harvard Col- 
lege, but some practical joker saw fit to 
call the school the Harvard annex, and it is 
now known by that name. 

Miss Eastman desired to have Mrs. Rob- 
inson’s records corrected, as she did not 
wish the convention to give its sanction to 
the statement that Harvard College has 
opened its doors to women, 

Mrs. Robinson said the subject was a 
matter of record, and the historian could 
not change it for the sake of private opin- 
ion. Without taking action on the matter, 
the convention at 1 o’clock took a recess 
for dinner. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The first speaker of the afternon was Rev. 
Fred. A. Hinckley of Providence who spoke 
as follows: 

SPEECH OF FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


That was a momentous meeting, Mr. 
President, held in this wos be years ago. 
As I listened to the record this morning, 
telling us what happened then and what 
has happened since, cook not help think- 
ing of the first Woman’s Rights gathering it 
was my privilege to attend. It was held, I 
think, in the Melodeon in Boston, in 1866. 
I well remember the first appeal on this 
subject which touched my mind and heart. 
It was from the lips of Susan B. Anthony, 
and was [ need not say, earnest, honest and 
brave. Since that time it has been my good 
fortune to listen to much of the eloquence 
which this platform has furnished and to 
inhale something of the atmosphere of Fe 
tice by which it has been surrounded. And 
now at this hour, not so much of jubilation 
as of inspiration, for it is hardly time to 
celebrate yet, at this hour of inspiration, 
and standing with you and of you, on the 
threshold of new and ever growing duties, 
I pause for a moment to express the deep 
obligation the younger of us are under to 
the revered mothers in this cause. The 
central figure in its group of great Ameri- 
can women, I seem to see the beloved 
Quaker in drab, who is and will be our 
leader, so long as her presence, already 
nine-tenths spirit, lingers among us a saint 
ly benediction to every good cause. By 
her side I see our silver-tongued friend from 
Boston, whose fidelity to principle was 
never more clearly shown, than when she 
refused to change her name and stifle her 
conscience, even for the right to vote; like 
O’Connell loving liberty dearly, but unwill- 
ing to obtainit in one direction at the cost 
of sacrificing itin another. On the other 
side I see the head so long silver-crowned, 
belonging to the mother of a % § family 
and magnetic mover of men. see the 
plain, business-like, truthful woman who 

as given her hand and her heart to this 
cause, and loves it with an unselfish and 
undivided love. 1 see the revered author 
and reformer who but yesterday passed 
from these earthly scenes. I see all these 
and more than these, and I can but feel how 
much richer the cause is because of the 
record they have made. Speaking as one 
of the younger members of this growing 
household of faith, I say, friends, we can- 
not spare from our history the memories of 
the dead, we cannot spare from our future 
work, the active efforts of one of the living. 

Now for what principle have these wo- 
men and their associates been contending 
during these thirty years? For nothing less 
than the principle of equal rights in all the 
fulness of its application. I like to recall 
the action of that first convention. They 
appointed, you know, four committees, to 
investigate and report the following year, 
one on the education of women, one on the 
industrial avocations of women, one on the 
public and political functions of women, 
and one on the social relations of women. 
This action showed as plainly as anything 
could show, that these pioneers did not re- 
gard our movement simply as a Suffrage 
movement. They felt that it included the 
abolition of all distinctions of law and of 
public custom based on sex; they felt that 
the work upon which they were entering 
would never be accomplished until the 
home, the college, the mart and the forum, 
should recognize in Woman as in Man, the 
simple, sacred liberty of the individual 
soul. I recall this fact out of regard to the 
true dignity of the cause. I also recall it 
because it seems to me to suggest one rea- 
son for the failure of women to improve 
the opportunity for voting on school mat- 
ters. Of late this cause has been regarded 
as a Suffrage movement only, and even 
Suffrage has been argued not so much as a 
practical power as an abstract right. The 
result is that many a woman does not see 
as we see, the direct and intimate relation 
between the ballot and larger opportunities 
in education, industry and society. The 
practical tendency of the hour has not been 
met in the abstract argument. Hence the 
indifference of women, the most lamentable 
fact with which we have to deal to day. 
They are indifferent to School Suffrage be- 
cause School Suffrage means nothing to 
them. Now the best way in my opinion to 
provide against this indifference in the fu- 
ture isto hold up our movement in all its 
breadth and depth and to beat all times 
ready to accent the phase of it towards 
which for the moment public opinion favor 
ably inclines. That is one lesson of the 
hour. 

But in what spirit shall this cause, thus 
comprehended, be most fittingly advocated? 
In that of the largest freedom and the 
broadest toleration. Every one of its 
friends should not only be encouraged to 
work in its behalf, but to bring his friendly 
criticism and lay it beside his fellows, that 
out of honest comparison of views on the 
part of all, the truest methods may be at all 
times selected. I know not why we may 
not tolerate in each other such criticism. I 
know not why differences of method, should 
ever prevent courtesy and good feeling be- 
tween those who in common with each 
other havea great printiple at heart, I 
speak of the necessity forsuch freedom and 
toleration, not to criticize the past, but in 
the hope that recognizing the danger. in all 
reforms, of bigoted sction we shall jealously 
guard against it in our own. ‘Ihat is the 
second lesson of the hour. 

Then I think we ought to adopt in a 
larger degree than we have of late, the ar- 





gumentative method. This was the method 
of the early conventions, Those commit- 
tees meant study, they meant an effort to 
convince people. A sharp, witty saying 
often closes the mouth of the inquirer, but 
it can never take the place of thoughtful 
appeal. For myself, t believe there is a 
great fundamental work to be done in just 
this line. The honest opponent of our 
movement, and this class includes some of 
the best men in the community, is entitled 
to the strongest argument we can make and 
we owe it to ourselves to give it the promi- 
nent place in our efforts with him. With 
this work specially in view I hail with great 
satisfaction a somewhat new method of 
agitation which bas recently been adopted 
under the direction of the Ducontive om- 
mittee of the New England Association. I 
refer to the use of the city press as a means 
for spreading our views. he experiment 
so well begun in the Herald I sincerely hope 
may be extended. Other city dailies and 
many of the county weeklies are ready to 
welcome us, and they carry our arguments 
to the great body of the unconverted, 
whom we do not and cannot reach so easily 
in any other way. 

I fear, Mr. Chairman, this talk of mine 
may seem a little critical, but I know of 
no better way of honoring our pioneers than 
by preparing for a discharge of future du- 
ties as faithful as theirs. hen our indi- 
vidual birth-days come round, we reflect 
upon our weaknessegand failures as well 
as our successes in the hope of strengthen- 
ing our characters and conduct where they 
needit. Iam sure, sir, a moral movement 
thirty years old cannot afford to do less, 
Let us, recognizing its broad significance, 
learn as never before to codperate with 
each Other in the spirit of the largest free- 
dom and toleration in promoting its ends, 
using largely the argumentative method, 
always striking when and where the iron ‘is 
hot as in the case of School Suffrage, and 
sooner or later, a success such as will be 
worth all it has cost, will surely come. 

Col. Higginson said a few words approv- 
ing this and giving ashort history of the 
law, showing how it came to be so. 

Ednah D. Cheney was the next speaker. 
The school suffrage movement, she thought, 
was the most pressing thing now actually 
before women. She was neither disap- 
pointed nor discouraged at the small num- 
ber who voted, for it was an unexpected 
law, which was not fully realized. It was 
not passed as a Woman Suffrage measure, 
but as a school measure, for the benefit of 
the schools. If the women can manage the 
schools they are very foolish if they let so 
good an opportunity to impress their ideas 
upon the rising generation pass. It is giv- 
ing them the right to vote upon the most 
important of questions, and not upon less 
important ones. 

Mrs. Julia E. Smith of Glastonbury was 
next introduced. She said up to the time 
of her eightieth birthday she thought she 
had rights enough, but then she found she 
had not, and had fought for them ever 
since. She thought she had improved a 
good deal in the last six years. 

Rev. Wm. H. Channing made a short ad- 
dress upon Lydia Maria Child, whose death 
occurred the evening before, giving her high 
praise for her personal character and abili- 
ty. She was one of the first to appeal for 
the freedom of the slave, and was always 
working for the rights of the oppressed. 
After relating several stories illustrating her 
beautiful character, Mr, Channing read the 
following resolution to her memory, which 
was unanimously adopted: 

Resoived, That the Woman's Suffrage Convention, 
on this, ite thirtieth anniversary, records its reverent 
love and grateful admiration for the life, character, 
work and influence of our great-hearted sister, Lydia 
Maria Child, who, throagh an ascending career of 
nearly fourscore yeara, realized a bright ideal of 
symmetric womanhood—as daughter, sister, friend, 
wife, scholar, writer and reformer—and who, passing 
from, us in the beauty of a serene sunset, leaves us in 
legacy the loving hope of a new day of perfected hu- 


manity in men and women reconciled as compeers 
and co sovereigns. 


Mrs. Colby of Nebraska was called upon 
for a few words, and replied by describing 
the causes which led her to join the woman 
suffrage movement, among which were the 
failure to be admitted to the higher educa. 
tion and an experience in teaching at one 
fifth of what male teachers were paid for 
the same duties, 

Mrs. Kate Newell Doggett of New York 
also gave a brief sketch of the reasons why 
she believed in woman suffrage. She could 
not have the education she wished, though 
she had the means, because she was a girl. 


SPEECH OF REV. 8. W. BUSH. 


Mr. Bush said it gave him pleasure to be 
present and hear the story of the early 
workers, and the deserved tributes which 
had been paid to their fidelity and devotion 
to woman’s true elevation. He cherished 
the highest reverence for these pioneers, 
both those who are now living, and those 
who had gone. He fully appreciated the 
value of their service. We now reap the 
fruits. But we have not come here » a ly 
to bury the dead, or dwell on the past. fe 
was especially concerned for the future. 
The thirty years which had gone could not 
be changed. It belonged to the imperisha- 
ble past. But the next thirty years were in 
our hands, and would be what we make 
them. For this reason he was more deeply 
concerned with the question, how can we 
make that future what it ought tobe? 

He heartily agreed with the President in 
his opening address of the forenoon, when 
he said he hoped that some definite practical 
measures would be adopted at this meeting 
by which the cause of Woman Suffrage 
might be carried ‘forward. One of the most 
effectual ways is to create a public senti- 
ment. Todo this we must use those agen- 
cies by which public sentiment is shaped. 
One of the chief of these is the power of 
the saben Too much emphasis could not 
be placed on this, but as Mr. Hinckley had 
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already so ably and fully spoken on this 
point he would not further enlarge upon it. 
Let us use the press to the utmost extent of 
onr power. Then he would also urge the 
value of Woman’s clubs as a means of 
moulding public opinion. Before him there 
were representatives from various towns. 
To such he would say, ‘‘when you go 
home, if there is not already a club in your 
town, form one immediately. Even though 
at first only two or three are ready to join, 
go on with the organization. ‘This will be 
a centre around which the Suffrage sen- 
timent will gather. By earnest, patient and 
untiring work the club will increase in 
numbers. If thusa club could be formed 


‘in every town in the State a pores ul agency 


would be set in motion which public 
sentiment would be moulded, and the cause 
make rapid progress. To this he would 
further add a thorough system of lecturing, 
by which the subject would be discussed in 
every town; and direct efforts made for the 
organization of aclub. If, as one of the 
results of this gathering, we should set in 
motion these agencies, then there would be 
a positive step made in our advance, afd 
the next thirty years would be even richer 
in recollections than the thirty years’ pro- 
gress we meet to-day to commemorate. 


Mr. Bush was followed by Mrs. Dr. Mar- 
tha H. Mowry of Frovidence, who was one 
of those present at the meeting 30 years 
ago. She described the difficulties she had 
in being admitved to study medicine, and 
the greater propriety of women acting as 
physicians in certain cases than of men act- 
ing in that capacity, and spoke of the way 
in which a female physician could give 
much valuable knowledge of hygiene to 
women, in a better way than any man could 
do. She paid high tribute to Margaret Ful- 
ler for her influence upon her. 

Col. Higginson offered the following res- 
olution, drawn up by Mrs. Cheney, which 
was unanimously adopted: 

( onvention presents its greet- 
Ry 3 hat he 4 leader and friend, Lucretia 
Mott, whose life in its rounded perfection as wife, 
mother, preacher and reformer is the prophecy of the 
future oF Woman. The large liberty which the So- 
ciety of Friends has always given to women has 
been jastitied in her example; have we not a right to 
believe that the larger measure of freedom to charch 
and State we are here to claim will be alike blessed 
to all American women? 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, of Hart- 
ford, next spoke. Thirty years ago, she 
said, she knew nothing of Woman’s Rights 
or the antislavery movement. Soon after 
she was married, and her husband, a law- 
yer, not having a | peg rush of business, 
read law to her, and the first book he chose 
was Blackstone, and the knowledge she 
got from that of the position of women be- 
fore the law made her wonder whether all 
this was right or not, and from that she be- 
came interested in the Woman’s Rights 
movement. She then described her work 
in the cause of Woman’s Rights. When 
God in Paradise said it is not good for man 
to be alone He meant what he said, and 
meant in government as well as in the fam 
i 


The meeting was closed with the singing 
of a hymn written for the occasion by Mrs. 
Caroline A Mason, entitled 
ON TO VICTORY. 
Tune, “Hold the Fort.” 
On to victory! Morn is breaking! 
See, on every hand 
Error’s shades are disappearing; 
Lo, the day’s at hand! 
Cho.—On to victory!—glorious watchword! 
Sound it with a will; 
Send the ringing chorus heavenward, 
On to victory still! 


Thirty years of toil and struggle, 
Pleading for the Right; 
Thirty years! but Truth is mighty; 
Lo, the goal’s in sight! 
Chorus. 
Hostile powers may yet assail us, 
But a truce to fear; 
Foes are strong, but faith is stronger; 
Lo, the end is near! 
Chorus. Cc. A. M. 
In the evening Anna Garlin Spencer read 
the call of the first meeting held in Wor- 
cester thirty years ago. rs, Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell was the first speaker. She 
said that it gave her pleasure to relate that 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Women in New York State voted quite 
generally, at the late school election. 

Rev. 8. J. Barrows, of Dorchester, suc- 
ceeds Charles G. Ames as editor of the 
Christian Register. 

Ample preparations are making for the 
coming great fair on behalf of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children? 


Want of space forbids the publication this 
week of many interesting letters read at the 
Worcester convention. 


L, Maria Child among other bequests 
left one thousand doliars for the cause of 
women, to be expended under the direction 
of Colonel Higginson and Mrs. Livermore. 

James Redpath has been making infernal 
speeches in Ireland, talking about kings and 
lords as vermin, and about appealing tothe 
sword.—Springfield Republican. 

Mrs. Austin B. Duncan was elected clerk 
of school district No. 10 in the town of 
Unionvale, N. Y., last week and Miss Helen 
Gage, a daughter of Mrs. Matilda J. Gage, 
clerk of the district in Fayetteville. 


Salem has found a way to light the street 
lamps by electricity. This is the invention 
of Mr. George D. Bancroft, who has prac- 
ticed on his experiment until it works per- 
fectly, and now Salem has the first benefit. 


The Woman’s National Christian Tem 
perance Union is in session as we go to 
press. It has had an auspicious opening, 
and we are sure much good will come from 
the deliberations of these earnest temper- 
ance women, 

The tenth anniversary of the Polk County 
Iowa Woman Suffrage Association was cel- 
ebrated by a social tea-meeting at Mrs- 
W. R. Ankeny’s, 724 East Locust street, 
Monday evening, October 25th. Supper 
served at six o’clock. 


Henry H. Faxon, in an earnest well writ- 
ten circu'ar summons the voters of Quincy 
to the caucus in that town, Oct. 30th, and 
to do their duty on election day. He warns 
the people there are no grapes to be had 
from thorns. 

The reception Boston gave to General 
Grant was all that could be desired. Tre- 
mont Temple, long before the hour ap- 
pointed, had a solid line of men waiting 
outside, all ecross the street to the Tremont 
House. These eventually filled the Temple 
to its last inch. 

It was a hundred years on Monday of 
this week, October 25, since the adoption of 
the‘constitution of the State of Massachu- 
setts, The day was quietly observed. The 
Old State House was decorated with flags. 
The following inscription was on the 
Washington Street end: ‘‘October 25, 1780. 
In this building was organized the First 
Free and Independent Government of the 
People.” On the opposite end of the old 
building was this inscription: ‘1780. Adop- 
tion of the State Constitujon—John Han- 
cock, Governor.” 


Women have been voting at school elec- 
tions for the first time in the State of New 
York in the past week, and several have 
been elected as school trustees. All over 
the State several hundred must have voted. 
At Lockport one of the districts elected a 
woman tax collector. A correspondent of 
the New York Sun gives an account of Miss 
Schoonmaker in Ulster county who teaches 
school and runs a large farm from which 
she has lifted the mortgages, having also 
supported the rest of the family. She is 
one of the best farmers in the county, and 
is evidently entitled to vote on all questions 
as much asany man. Springjield Republican. 
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CONCERNING FARMERS’ WIVES. 

[Read by Mrs. C.D. B. Colby, of Nebras- 
ka, at the Women’s Congress in this city. ] 

We are all children of a farmer's wife. 
When the voice of the Lord drove our first 
parents from Paradise, pioneer life began. 
Doomed henceforth to sorrow and sweat,— 
They hand in hand, with wandering step and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 

Having reached the frontier they took up 
a homestead, and then began a life which 
epitomizes, under changed conditions, the 
life of farmers’ wives from that day to this. 
Eve was poor; she was not very well edu- 
cated in a literary point of view. Her near- 
est neighbor lived miles away in the land of 

Nod. She had lots of children, some of 
whom turned out very bad; and her hus. 
band no doubt, often told her he should 
never have gone West if it had not been 
for her.. Given a certa’n amount of educa- 
tion, wealth and nearness to a town, and 
the farmer’s wife is envied and enviable. 
You know her. She comes to your church 
and attends your lectures, exhibitions and 
social gatherings. She is well-dressed, and 
as refined, intelligent and happy as any wo- 
man in the land, and has a healthier body 
and a freer mind than most wives of men in 
other avocations. You visit her and admire 
the comfort of her home, the sweet shyness 
of her children, and all the picturesque and 
charming accessories of her rural life. She 
is frequently found in the wealthy and 
populous East, and often in the middle 
West, and occasionally, lacking only the 
perfection of surroundings, she appears in 
the pioneer States, even to the far frontier. 
Like the Roman candle, which, thrown up 
at intervals in the Mammoth Cave, reveals 
to travellers the wondrous grandeur of arch 
and vault, the brightness of her life dis- 
plays the beautiful possibilities of her posi- 
tion. But she is exceptional, and not the 
representative of herclass. In the Norse 
heaven Thor's house had 540 floors. Quite 
as many grades are therein the condition 
of farmers’ wives. . But, leaving out the 
extremes, let us consider them generically, 
—first, premising that no statement can be 
made to which there may not be numerous 
exceptions. Farmers’ wives are as happy 
on an average as the women of most other 
classes. They have their joys and sorrows 
in common with the race. Like every other 
class, they have their own peculiar discom- 
forts and advantages. ‘here prevails an 
idea, both among themselves and others, 
that their life is unfortunate, and certainly 
it falls far short of possessing that ideal 
happiness which is both desirable and pos- 
sible. 

What are the ills incident to the position 
of the ordinary farmer's wife? The troubles 
and discomforts peculiar to her class have 
many causes. One of these is early mar- 
riage. Rural life is favorable to matrimo- 
ny. Atan early age, when the girls of cit- 
ies and villages are at school, or engaged in 
some labor marked out for them by a guid- 
ing hand, the country girl undertakes the 
responsibilities of housekeeping, often under 
the most trying circumstances, and assumes 
the most important duties of womanhood. 
The complete physical changes incident to 
a wife and mother, experienced at her im- 
mature age, often break down her health 
and lay the foundation of nervous disorders 
which cause her life-long suffering. Devel- 
opments of mind and body are arrested; 
the judgment is warped; cheerfulness gives 
way to complaint, or silent endurance in- 
creases the strain on the nerves. Her means 
will not allow her the rest or attendance 
necessary for a cure. She grows old pre- 
maturely, or, breaking down entirely, adds 
another to the long list of farmers’ wives 
who are found in our insane asylums, 
Another cause pregnant with trouble is 
poverty. In fact, the ‘‘want of money is 
the root of all evil” to the farmer’s wife. 
Country girls are seldom influenced by 
worldly considerations in their choice of a 
husband. The country boy cares _little for 
gold or lands; all he wants isa wife. It is 
acommon custom to give a girl a cow and 
a feather bed when she marries, and the 
youth who works for his father until he is 
twenty-one usually receives a team. With 
these and little more they begin the labor 
of housekeeping on a rented farm, one-third 
of the produce of which comes to them for 
their toil It must be an exceptionally good 
year or prices must be very high if the farm 
affords much more than a bare subsistence. 
A few buy land on easy terms of their par- 
ents. In the east the oldest, and in the 
west the youngest, son generally stays on 
the old homestead, but he looks with envy 
on the brothers who were free to choose, 
ana his wife undergoes trial, different in- 
deed, but quite equal to those of the pio- 
neer. Their eyes turn longingly toward 
that country which their fancy paints as 
“the land of mighty rivers, running over 
sands of gold.”” As arule the longer they 
stay in their native place the poorer tliey be- 
come, until, sooner or later, they pluck up 
courage and in a covered wagon, or, as they 
call it, a prairie schooner, they start for the 
West. The most Eastern States for these 


pioneers are lowa and Minnesota. The 
next are Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Texas, which are now the chief objective 
points. After the land is selected the work 





of house-building falls on the man, and 
must be done from such materials as are 
cheapest. Stone, logs, adobe and sods are 
used, sccording to the locality. But in the 
very States where Nature holds out her 
hand most cordially to the immigrant the 
soil and climate render it possible that man 
may simulate the habits of the lower orders 
of animals and burrow in-the ground. The 
dug-out to be known must be seen. Asa 
temporary shelter they may be made com- 
fortable, are frequently plastered, have 
glass windows in front and ventilation 
above, and it is no uncommon thing to find 
books, music and refined people in them. 
Some of the most prominent citizens and 
many of the wealthiest farmers have lived 
in the dug-outs and sod-houses in the first 
days of their poverty; but, as the native 
gophers and ground squirrels leave their bur- 
rows in the budding spring, such people 
always come up into the free air and sun- 
light in the earliest dawn of a brightening 
prosperity. These places, unhealthy and 
gloomy at the best, are ruinous to mind and 
body if long inhabited. Yet there are men 
and women, degenerated into mere animals, 
who dwell in these holes after they are in- 
fested with mice and vermin, and who even 
learn to like them and to be like them. 

One familiar only with the comfortable 
homesteads of the East, can form no con- 
ception of what farming is to thé Western 
woman. The houses are small, inconveni- 
ent, and finished only by degrees. She bas 
few facilities to make easy her care for her 
household, her cows and poultry, The fuel 
is not under cover, the water is hard to 
draw. Her work is heavy through lack of 
conveniences. The extensive farms of the 
West are often an injury to the woman in 
many ways. The farmer is so busy that he 
has no time to do the needed jobs around 
the house and yard. ‘To harvest the large 
amount of grain the farmer needs much 
machinery and help, and to obtain these 
the stinting is done in the house. Too 
often the farmer makes household economy 
so much the more necessary by his care- 
lessness. The farm machinery is not prop- 
erly housed. An expensive harvester or 


threshing machine that will cramp the fam- . 


ily long to pay for is exposed to the weather 
the year round. Then it wears out quickly, 
and, giving way when most needed, causes 
delay and expense. This is one of the 
many avoidable reasons why poverty is so 
severe and continued in many farmers’ 
homes. When this land is bought, and not 
homesteaded, there are the payments to be 
met, and until the Jand is clear the farmer 
feels that nothing must be expended for 
comforts in the house. Debt and poverty 
demand many sacrifices. I have known 
delicately nurtured women to part with 
their relics of former times, and even their 
superfluous clothing, to procure the neces- 
saries of life. I have known them when 
sickness has laid its hand on the husband 
take his place in looking after the stock aud 
outside interests, while caring for him and 
the little family alone and unhelped. I 
have known them endure discomforts and 
privations of every sort and still keep heart 
under the daily round of toil and self-denial, 
because it was done for home, the children 
and the better time coming. But many 
have not this courage and strength, and, as 
the years go by, they lose hope and affec- 
tion. There isan old adage that ‘‘When 
poverty comes in at the door love flies out 
at the window,” and this is too often the 
case with the farmer’s wife. Sometimes 
the girlish preference she thought was love 
fails to stand these trying tests, and separa- 
tion ensues. Divorces are frightfully com- 
mon among the farmers of the West. 
Another cause of unhappiness is overwork. 
This ill pertains chiefly to the transition 
state between poverty and plenty. Given 
certain stages of prosperity, and the wom- 
an’s work is largely increased, More stock, 
more grain and fruit, more help to the 
farmer; all these mean more work to the 
woman. She can seldom procure help, for 
such as there is naturally seeks the town. 
If a girl goes to a country neighbor she 
does it for accommodation, and leaves as 
soon as possible. The daughters of foreign- 
ers are employed at home during the busy 
season as ordinary farm hands. In addition 
to the honse and children, the wife must 
take care of the poultry, feed the calves, 
and often assist in chores less picturesque. 
The husband has no time to ‘‘potter” in the 
garden, and she must plant, hoe and gather 
such vegetables as she needs for the table. 
Even the cooking is a task of magnitude, 
for farm folk are the hungriest in the world, 
and the meals must be ready at the mo 
ment, lest the hands have to beidle. In 
the busy seasons a morning lunch must be 
prepared and carried to the fields by the 
wife, if she has no children large enough to 
do it. All these varied cares keep her con- 
stantly weary and unprepared to endure 
any extra strain on her system, or to bear 
the additional burdens which sometimes 
fall upon her. Idleness and carelessness, 
on the other hand, are often the cause of 
much of the unattractiveness of life on the 
farm. The efforts at personal cleanliness 
ceased with the wedding, or soon after. 
Anything is good enough for farmer or a 
farmer’s wife, and people who do not re- 
spect their calling soon cease to be them- 





selves respectable. For lack of apprecia- 
tion the wife is apt, even if in her girlhood 
she was neat, to become slovenly and care- 
less as to her appearance. This untidiness 
in herself reacts inher home until selfish- 
ness and disorder prevail. Under such in- 
fluences the bright and sparkling girls reach 
an uninteresting maturity and then repul- 
sive age. They become possessed of the 
idea, more pernicious than any other that 
ever entered the heart of woman, that any- 
thing will do at home or is good enough for 
the family. They live, as they tell you, a 
dog's life of it, but without a thought that 
they are in any way responsible for their 
wretchedness, 

Another ill grows out of the financial re- 
lations of the farmer’s wife. As a rule, the 
husband makes the purchases, even to pro- 
curing his wife’s dresses, while she rarely 
or never has the control of a dollar. Some- 
times she frets and worries after things 
which her husband cannot afford, and 
which she would gladly do without, if she 
understood that it was circumstances, and 
not the arbitrary dictum of her husband, 
which made the economy necessary. By 
this system there is developed in the man a 
narrow-minded tyranny, and a petty penu- 
riousness in even the noblest natures. The 
wife remains a child in finance, and, if she 
is intrusted with the shopping, she does it 
awkwardly ani unwisely. At times she 
feels keenly the deprivation, and again she 
learns to thieve on a small scale, in order to 
attain the desired object. It may be said 
that she cannot steal from her husband. 
No more could she, if she thought so; but 
she regards the money as his—feels she is 
stealing, having the intent, is really guilty, 
and her children are born liars and thieves. 
Isolation is another detrimental element in 
the life of the farmer’s wife. In thinly set- 
tled communities this is one of the worst 
troubles she has to contend with. The 
nearest neighbor may be miles away, and 
the daily routine of farm-house work, so 
healthful as the background of the picture, 
becomes gloomy and monotonous when not 
touched with the colors of interest or bright- 
ened with the light of intercourse with 
friends. In families living ten miles dis- 
tant, the man will go to town about a hun- 
dred times a year to sell his grain, get the 
mail, and, though he would not like to own 
it, to learn the news and to talk politics on 
the street-corners. The wife goes, perhaps, 
twice a year, takes the children with her to 
give them a treat, and is too tired and busy 
to enjoy the change or derive any social 
benefit therefrom. ‘‘Man is a social ani- 
mal,” and George Waring adds, ‘‘more es- 
pecially are his wife and daughters,” and 
there is no doubt that the loneliness of farm 
life drives the daughters to town to work, 
or worse, and leaves the mother to still 
greater loneliness, in which, perhaps, the 
spirit chafes until it breaks the bound of 
reason. Again, the ignorance of farmers’ 
wives is often a serious ill. Their early 
marriages and their secluded lives prevent 
them from gaining that varied experience, 
which is the best of knowledge. Ignorant 
of books, they lose a comfort and compan- 
ionship which would alleviate many of their 
troubles. Ignorant of the world, they take 
no interest in the march of events. Igno- 
rant of hygiene, they allow their families to 
breathe impure air at night, to neglect per- 
sonal cleanliness, and to consume the most 
indigestible kinds of food. Ignorant of do- 
mestic science, they perform many of their 
duties in the most arduous and unsatisfac- 
tory ways. Ignorant of their own physical 
structure, farmers’ wives allow themselves 
too little time for recovery from their fre- 
quent childbirths, and in various ways vio- 
late the laws of nature. Nor isthe body 
alone defrauded by their lack of knowledge. 
Unconsciously they ignore their spiritual 
relationships, and lose the sweet attractive- 
ness of home life which despite every want 
might still be theirs if they knew how to 
secure it. 

The question is asked, are there any rem- 
edies for these ills which sadden the lives in 
so many homes in our land? The most ob- 
vious answer is by education; first of a 
practical kind, and then, as opportunity of- 
fers, by more general culture as an econom- 
ic measure of the highest importance. Ag- 
ricultural colleges should be established in 
every agricultural State, where tuition 
should be free and where premiums should 
be given for attendance. These should be 
open to men and women on the same terms; 
for, by the census of 1870, there were over 
20,000 women in the Uuited States engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, beside five million 
farmers’ wives now described as being em- 
ployed in gainful labor. There should also 
be colleges of domestic economy for giris, 
where the proper preparation of food, care 
of the health ani dwelling, and household 
thrift, should be taught. The State should 
make attendance at these colleges profitable, 
compel it if necessary, and the money thus 
expended would return into its coffers ten- 
fold from the fruitful fields and well-kept 
homes. The better educated the farmer is 
the more likely will he be to recognize the 
rights of his wife; her right to as pleasant 
a home as his means will afford; her right 
to social intercourse; to a control over the 
house and personal expenditures; to an op- 
portunity for improvement; to an under- 





standing of all matters of interest to him- 
self and to a share of his time and affection- 
ate consideration. The cultured man re- 
spects himself so highly that he considers 
nothing too good that is within his means 
to obtain for the woman he has chosen to 
rule his home and to be the mother of his 
children. The educated woman will recog- 
nize all the physical and spiritual rights of 
her family. She will manage more econom- 
ically, govern more wisely and work more 
advantageously, besides having a better 
time in doing it. In every profession there 
is progress. Every class of society is look- 
ing toward the light, and this is especially 
noticeable among women. The signs of 
the times are hopeful, in that everywhere 
in the civilized world women are evincing 
a desire for a better knowledge of their du- 
ties and capacities. The farmer’s wife must 
not be left behind. She must be helped to 
help herself. Farmer’s wives should be 
stimulated to interest. themselves in the 
county agricultural society, getting mem- 
bership, and then striving to have such 
work done by the society as would tend to 
the uplifting of the social conditions, There 
should be agricultural societies worthy of 
the name, in which men and women being 
equally concerned should be equal factors. 
Not only should the results be exhibited at 
the end of the year, but the ways and means 
for producing those results should be dis- 
cussed at times and places suitable for cre- 
ating interest and disseminating informa- 
tion. The society should bea guild look- 
ing after the welfare of its individual mem- 
bers; it should consider no home or educa- 
tional interest unworthy of its supervision. 
The grange might have been such a guild 
had it not undertaken to manage the poli- 
tics and finances of the nation; yet even 
this has been a great educator to Woman in 
districts where it has been successfully es- 
tablished. There is no time to consider 
further means for benefitting this class, 
The work must be done by women, and 
plenty of ways will present themselves when 
itis begun. The interests are parallel with 
those of humanity, and it will some time be 
seen that all the forces of nature, science 
and religion are turning toward her devel- 
opment. Nor will the husbands of our 
farmers’ wives be often found to hinder or 
oppose. Margaret Fuller said—and it is 
truer now than when she said it—‘‘Man is 
not willingly ungenerous. He wants faith 
and love, because he is not yet himself an 
elevated being. He cries with sneering 
scepticism, ‘Give us a sign,’ but if the sign 
appears his eyes glisten, and he offers not 
merely approval but homage.” As, accord- 
ing to Hindoo mythology, Vishnu follows 
Maya through all her transformations from 
the lower orders of animal life to the higher, 
he always being the male of her species, 
until she becomes the woman goddess and 
he the god man, so Woman, in her ascent, 
takes man and the race with her, until to 
gether they shall stand on the sublime 
heights of Divine unity. 
Mrs. ©. D. B. Coxsy. 
Nebraska. 


WORK AND WAGES. 

‘‘Base is the slave who pays,” quoth truc- 
ulent Pistol, and with the variation of a 
voice, offered a motto to a whole class of 
women. Base is the slave who is paid, they 
seem to say. Most employers encounter 
this queer current of feminine feeling. 
Bridget and Dinah in the kitchen grasp 
their wage, and demand more. But Edith 
and Isabel in the parlor work harder, per- 
haps, and blush to take their honest dues. 
Societies of Decorative Art, Women’s Ex- 
changes, owners of fancy shops, constantly 
receive contributions of cunning handiwork, 
with the instruction: ‘‘Sell this if possible. 
You may depend upon me for any quantity 
of work, but do not let my name be 
known.” Distraught housekeepers, beg- 
ging some needy young friend to come into 
nursery or sewing-room, are told: “I would 
gladly do it. I work far harder at home 
without pay. But, with my social position, 
I could not ‘live out,’ you know, nor take 
wages.” 

Perhaps editors approach most sympa- 
thetically this vast host of superfluous 
daughters, sisters, sisters-in-law, maiden 
aunts, who make up the “‘anxious and aim- 
less” class in modern society. Libraries of 
unavailable manuscript crowd every edito- 
rid table, and weigh on the average edito- 
rial heart. For with these bulky and tedi- 
ous histories come other pages, brief and 
interesting. These are marked ‘Private,” 
and are blurred not seldom with tears. They 
tell true tales of reverses, poverty, discour- 
agement, and end, many of them, in this 
wise: ‘‘I can do nothing, except write, with- 
out compromising the dignity of my posi- 
tion, and if you will kindly permit,” etc., 
etc. 

Yet, on a careful reading between the 
lines of these epistles, it appears that it is 
oftenest not the work, but the pay for work, 
whicli is irreconcilable with this testy dig- 
nity. Sometimes these contributors apolo- 
gize for defects of composition on the score 
of having much housework or sewing to do. 
A number have written in the intervals of 
nursing the sick. One young lady explains 
that she runs her sewing-machine for the 
benefit of half the women in her boarding 
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house—an occupation which distracts her 
mind. And at leasita half-dozen observe 
that they make so many bonnets and plan 
so many garments for family and friends 
that leisure is difficult to come by. 

Probably all these anxious correspondents 
would concede that well-bred women may 
not only write for pay, but physic for pay, 
sing, paint, chisel stone, draw briefs, lecture, 
act, teach, for pay, without loss of dignity, 
Why, then, should that woman whose ar. 
tistic instinct flowers out in lovely bonnets 
and tasteful gowns, instead of in pictures 
and statues, be hindered of proper pay for 
her proper work by the pointing of the fixed 
finger of Society? Why should not she 
whose rare and admirable talent makes her 
a skillful nurse be equally respected with 
the skillful doctor, if she displays equal cul. 
ture, intelligence, and worth? Why is not 
the born housekeeper as fully justified by 
her gift in claiming honor and pay as any 
railway manager, cabinet secretary, or other 
great administrator of affairs? 

All places of labor and trust which women 
fill to day, save those of the household, have 
been occupied in the beginning as new ter- 
ritory wrested from tradition and prejudice, 
It is hardly a century since the brilliant Lady 
Montague complained that it was scarcely 
reputable for a woman of quality to read 
anything more intellectual than a cook-book 
ora novel, and cautioned her granddaughter 
against appearing to know anything what- 
ever except how to dress, if she hoped for 
even a tolerable settlement in life. 

Social position in that day was imperiled 
by too great familiarity with the alphabet, 
Perhaps the prejudices which environ it 
now are quite as baseless. Each new depar. 
ture for women has been made through 
rough and unmapped by-paths. But these 
have all led by short-cuts into that open 
field of acknowledged usefuluess which the 
world has gladly widened year by year. 

Orators and poets maintain the dignity of 
labor. But labor is not itsown end. Mere 
toil, without aim or ambition, is the part of 
the driven brute. Labor is dignified when 
its pay enables the laborer to enlarge his 
boundaries, to make moral and mental ad- 
vances. And, as arule, that work is most 
esteemed which commands the best pay. 
But women too often reverse this reasoning. 
For love, or pity, or duty, they will render 
the most menial service readily, if not eager- 
ly. They shrink from occupations interest- 
ing in themselves when wages are attached 
thereto. 

New times, new laws, says the proverb. 
Women have always been workers, more 
patient, more thorough, more unflagging, 
thanmen, The signs are many that they 
cannot longer be exempt from conscription 
into the army of paid producers. They 
should accept this new order of things with 
rejoicing, nor feel that they abate one jot in 
dignity. ‘‘Diogenes,” said a by-stander, 
*‘Alexander degrades you.” ‘‘But,” replied 
that sage, “Iam not degraded.” Thus let 
women defy conventional tyranny. 

Poor work is undignified. To cozen 
charity for pay is undignified. To pretend 
to teach, or preach, or write, or follow any 
of the arts, having no vocation thereto, is 
undignified. But honest and intelligent 
work, of whatever kind, must confer digni- 
ty. This is written in the Hindoo book of 
wisdom: ‘‘It is labor which makes known 
the true worth of a person, as fire makes 
the perfume of the incense evaporate.” And 
a higher scripture saith, ‘‘The laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” —Harper’s Dazar. 
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A NEW SOCIETY. 

It is nota poetical exaggeration to say 
that ‘‘chalk and alum and plaster are sold 
to the poor for bread,” for we live in a0 
age of adulteration. And it is not only 
the poor that suffer from the cupidity of 
man by reason of this. The well-to-do are 
quite as liable to have sand in their sugar 
and lard in their butter as their less pros 
perous neighbors, and more likely to drink 
chicory in their coffee, since they aré 
more given to the use of this seductive 
beverage. 

Now one can stand a dishonest reduction 
in weight much better than he can endure 
a deterioration,in the quality of his food; 
and the man at the South end who used to 
weigh his hand with every pound of mer 
chandise he put into the scales, was a pub- 
lic benefactor compared to the trader who 
throws dust in the eyes of his patrons 
while he is puttingin the pepper that he 
serves so blandly over his deceitful counter 
of marbleized wood. : 

We have in the employ of the eity an In- 
spector of Milk and an Inspector of Vine 
gar, and offices of this kind might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely, if it would not be the 
height of folly to increase the heavy but 
dens already placed on our tax-payers. 
Certainly if they performed their duties 
faithfully there would be work for a pro 
cession of inspectors of edibles of various 
kinds as long as the pageant with which 
we celebrated our recent birthday. We 40 
not advocate an increase of official patron 
age in this way—the politicians in power 
have too many favors to bestow already— 
but we do urge the establishment of a Soci 
ety for the Prevention of the Adulter® 
tion of Food. Its field would certainly b¢ 
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as wide, if not more extensive, than that 
of the Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, and we are not sure that 
with a little liberality of construction in 
the use of the title of the last-named, both 
societies might not be combined under one 
general head. 

At all events the man who will take the 
jnitiatory steps to form an association to 
improve the morals of the dealers in the 
materials that keep the human machine in 
motion will deserve to have his name 
placed beside that of Abou Ben Adhen of 
philanthropic memory. The morning star 
of the milky way may often seek personal 
emolument ina more watery sphere than 
is desirable, but there are other suppliers 
of bodily nourishment who fill their pock- 
ets to the ruin of their customers’ stomachs, 
and who need to be looked after quite as 
much as those who are relentlessly pursued 
by an unfabulous Griffin.— Advertiser. 





ANNALS OF A QUIET FAMILY. 

I satdown to-night and my little girl 
climbed up into my lap to be ‘‘undressed,” 
and took my face between her hands and 
inquired, ‘‘Isou most tired to deff, mam- 
ma?” I kissed the fat, red cheeks and an- 
swered, ‘‘Almost, darling,” and put my 
little prattler to bed. 

Now my little girl’s question awakened a 
train of thought in my mind, which, after 
she was asleep, I thought I would write 
down. My thoughts were not very pleas- 
ant I will admit, for 1 have been at work 
all day and am therefore tired and of 
course cross. (Ahem! Simon Easy.) But 
they were something like this: That one 
woman’s work being necessarily very un- 
like another’s they should be judged ac- 
cordingly; but this is very seldom so. 
For instance, we see & great many cases 


like this: Somebody says of a woman, 
especially if she is not particularly 
popular ina neighborhood, ‘‘Well, what 


does she do? Ican remember when my 
mother used to do the housework with 
twelve in the family, and she has only five. 
I can’t see how she can have a very hard 
time, and she goes somewhere almost 
every week, too.” Nowin nine cases out 
of ten this particular ‘‘she” has poor 
health, while ‘‘my mother” was a strong, 
able-bodied woman, and by working harder 
another day ‘‘she” can get time to go to 
church nearly every week. And again, in 
the days of our grandmothers, there was 
not more than one-half the work to be done 
in the same places and families that there is 
now. One plain dress sufficed for a morn- 
ing, evening, reception, street and house 
suit, while now fashion demands one for 
each occasion; and for all of the ‘‘It’s fool- 
ish” and ‘‘You’re not obliged to do so,” 
&c., &c,, that fashion is followed more or 
less closely by the majority of people. 

I heard u man say yesterday that his wife 
‘‘does the work in our house with only four 
in our family, and she thinks she has to work 
‘awful hard,” but he didn’t know ‘‘what 
she would do” if she had to do as a woman 
he saw the other day who boarded twenty 
men and kept no servants. Now let’s even 
the thing up a little. Granted that this wo- 
man who boards the twenty men is a very 
smart women, but she lives in a village 
and buys all of her butter, pickles, dried- 
apples, preserves, and the like, all ready 
for the table; she has a boy to run on 
errands to bring wood and water, while 
the farmer’s wife has all these to prepare 
as she goes along, besides errands to do, 
poultry to see to, wood and water to bring, 
and any quantity of other odd jobs that a 
boarding mistress never dreams of. 

These are only il'ustrations which we 
see verified every day; and what is the 
consequence? It is that the average womar 
of to-day to keep up appearances, or rather 
than to be called lazy, spleeny or slack, 
over-works herself every day; for there 
are lots and lots who sit down to-night, 
‘‘most tired to deff,” and with hardly a 
lasting thing done in the day. I often 
think of Dr. Fothergill’s words when he 
said, ‘‘We cannot keep the habits of our 
ancestors. Thestrain being greater, few- 
er hours should be given to work and more 
to rest. We cannot do all our grand- 
parents did, all our circumstances tempt 
us to do without one of two things—early 
exhaustion or a day of more hours,”— 
Madge Morice in Mass, Farmer. 
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GREAT STORM IN THE SUN, 





Observers of the sun found indications of 
intense commotion onthe 11th, 12th and 
18th 0? August, The sun spots were nu- 
merous, large and active, and protuberances 
shot up their rose-colored tongues with in- 
creased force and velocity from the surface. 
The earth made instantaneous response to 
the solar storm. A magnetic disturbance 
suddenly commenced, accompanied by an 
unusual exhibition of earth currents. The 
magnetic variations were frequent and large, 
and the carth currents continuous and 
strong. It is years since the Greenwich 
Observatory has recorded magnetic disturb- 
ances of equal magnitude, and it sends forth 
& timely warning to telegraph engineers, 
and especially to th ose concerned in laying 
submarine cables, that earth currents may 





now become frequent, as compared with 
the quietness of recent years. A superb 
exhibition of aurora accompanied the mag- 
netic disturbance. An observer at the 
Stoneyhurst Observatory describes it as re- 
calling the magnificent displays of 1869, ’70 
and 71, while the play of the magnets was 
one of the most violent ever recorded at that 
observatory. The auroral display was ex- 
tensively observed in England and Scotland. 
One observer describes it asan outburst of 
streamers, appearing like wavy, swaying 
curtains from the zenith to near the hori- 
zon, With the loveliest green tints near the 
zenith. Another writes that the streaks ex- 
tended from horizon to zenith, the color 
being principally pale blue with a reddish 
tinge. Another paints the display as a bril- 
liant band of white light followed by 
streamers, each streamer fading away be- 
fore ‘the succeeding one became very bright. 
Still another records a glowing celestial 
picture of the northern horizon skirted by a 
bright white haze, terminating in an ill- 
defined arch, from which sprang a large 
number of broad streamers, stretching to- 
wards the zenith. 

The same phenomenon was seen by Amer- 
ican observers, although it did not receive 
the attention bestowed upon it by European 
observers. Itis evident, however, that the 
epoch of grand auroras and magnetic 
storms has returned, and that our northern 
skies for months to come will probably be 
lighted with auroral flames, More earnestly 
than ever arises the question of the cause of 
the sun spot cycle and its intimate connec- 
tion with electric gnd magnetic phenomena. 
Noone doubts that the commotion in the 
solar orb is reflected on the earth in the 
flashes of auroral light and the erratic 
movements of the magnetic needle. We 
can see the cause and note the effect. But 
no one, if the theory of the disturbing influ- 
ence of the great planets is rejected, has 
found the clew to the secret of sun spots. 
We can only grope in darkness while we 
wait for persistent searchers to solve the 
problem, and admire with mingled rever- 
ence and awe the mighty power with which 
the sun sways his retinue of worlds, and the 
strength of the sympathetic chord by 
which each planet in the system reflects in 
auroral light and disturbed magnetism the 
abnormal condition of the great central orb. 
Providence Journal. 














HUMOROUS. 


The barber’s apprentice is uéually a strap- 
ping fellow. 


“How does painting agree with my 
daughter?” asked an anxious parent. “Tr 
makes her too red in the face,” replied 
the teacher. 


Young lady visitor feeding the parable 
of the Prodigal Son): ‘‘And he would fain 
have eaten of the husks that the swine did 
eat.” Small boy (to teacher): ‘‘Why did he 
not kill one of the pigs?” (Young lady 
visitor much shaken.) 


A little boy, weeping most piteously, was 
interrupted by some unusual occurrence. 
He hushed his cries for a moment; the 
thought was broken, ‘‘Ma,” said he, re- 
suming his sniffle, “what was I crying 
about just now?” 


A rich Scotchman at the point of death 
said to his pastor, ‘‘Do you think that if I 
left ten thousand pounds to the Presbyteri- 
an church my soul would be saved?” ‘I 
can’t promise you on ry ol answered the 
good man, after a second thought, ‘‘butit’s 
worth trying.” 


It was his first mapas at church, and 
in order that he might sit perfectly still and 
keep his little chatter between his teeth, he 
was told that a big dog would bite him if he 
didn’t keep that quiet. The little fellow 
cast coven glances up and down the aisle, 
and at last, just i in the most interesting part 
of the minister’s prayer startled the congre- 
gation by piping up, ‘‘Mamma, where is the 
dog?”—New Haven Register. 


A religious body having resolved to build 
a new church, the pastor went about beg- 
ging very zealously, accepting not only the 
widow’s but the child’s mite. dn the Sun- 
day-school a few days afterward, while in- 
structing the children, he compared himself 
to a shepherd, and then inquired what the 
latter did with his flock. One bright-eyed 
0 fellow promptly replied, ‘‘He shears 
them.” 








HOP BITTERS. 


(A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


AND THE PUREST AND Best MEpicaL QUALI- 
TIES OF ALL OTHER BITTERS. 


THEY CURE 


All Diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, 


Liver, Kidneys, and Urinary Organs, Ner 





- =f especial! 
F —- Complaints ° od 


$1000 IN COLD. 


Will be paid for a case they will not care or 
help, or for snyening | — or injurious 


Ask your druggist for Hop Bitters and try 
them before you sleep. Take no other, 
D I. C. is an absolute and frresistible cure oe 
Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacco and 
narcotics. 
hg FoR CIRCULAR, 


1 above sold by a dar 


Hop Bitters Mite Co,, Rochester, N. & Toronto, Ont, 





_—— “RD and Kidney 


WONDERFUL 


BECAUSE IT ACTS ON 
LIVER,THE BOWELS AND om 
NEYS AT THE SAME TIME. 

Because It cleanees the system of 
the poisonous humors that develope 
In Kidney and Urinary diseases, PF’: 
lousness, Jaundice, Constipation, 
Piles, or in Rhoumatism, Neuraigia 
and Female disorders. 

KIDNEY-WORT is adry vegetable com- 
pound and can be sent by mail prepaid. 

One package will make six qts of medicine. 

TRy iT Now ! 

Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00, 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Proprietors, 
Burlington, Vt. 





pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 

LIQUID AND DEY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
Burlington, Vt. 








MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 


Savior of her Sex. 
HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 


RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 


PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSOLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURB IS radical and en- 
tire. Itstrengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS SY & 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL PosITION. THaT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, I3 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 


It will, at all times and under all circum- 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
govern the female s 


For thecure of Kidney C Complaints ofeither 
sex, this Com is 


pound 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s tea Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors labo 
283 Western Avenue, Lynn, ees 


Price, $4. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 
Mrs. Pinkham freely answers hr inguiry. 
Send for pamphlets. Address as 
No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham's 
LIVER They cure Consti matipetion, Bilious 
ness, and Torpiditysot the Y Liver. 5 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Sold by Druggists. 








THE GREAT NERVE RESTORATIVE, 


WYOMOKE. 


A Blood, Brain and Nerve Food. 
Se 


A sovereign cure in all forms of Nervous Debility, 
Broken-down Constitutions, Heart Aftections, Ver 


U 
faifty, Vigorous Health See tag alec WE 
Wyo mMmMok.:E 


PEM tp all Giosanes eateing Sees: Aechel, Tobacco, 


be 1 — hay all forms of Nervous and Brain Dis- 


eases, such as Lapse of Memory, Dizziness, Paralysis, 
Neural, Nerv aed Hi Hysteria, Chorea, 


ac. 
if you are aifected with any of the above diseases, 
or ony other Brain or Nervous trouble, don’t fail to 


AT VOMOKE 


SHANNON & MARWICK, 
Chemists and Apothecaries, 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
No.143 Trumbull St., Hartford, ConM, 


Bold by all Droggists, Send for Pamphlet. 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Saen ae | Peet Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 

Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
lithe luxuries and delicacies 
of the ak, 90 conte All order, at very reaso! 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 








C. W. GUY & BROS. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Tea, Grocery & Flour 


PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSE, 
727, 729, 731, & 733 Washington St. 
BOSTON. 


FITCHBURG, FOXBORO, SPENCER, SOUTH- 
BRIDGE AND NORTHAMPTON. 


. Weare selling Pure Groceries, Choice Teas, Pure 


Coffees, etc , etc., at retail at wholesale prices, and 
many of the prices are lower than paid by retail 
dealers. Our Great Specialty is Pure Goods. We 
would call the particular notice of lovers of very 
choice Teas to our Garden Teas at $1 per lb. We 
also have a full line of Teas at from 30 cents up- 
wards. A very nice Tea for 50 cents. We also call 
the notice of people who are fond of Extra quality 
of Coffee to our Royal Old Goverument Java and 
Royal Old Mocha. The prices for both of these 
Choice Coffees are 35 cente per lb.or 5 Ibs. and acan for 
$1.75. No doubt they are the best goods, as also is 
our Garden Tea, that are imported into this country. 
Wealso nave a full line of Coffees, which we sell at 
wholesale prices, and grind after it is sold. People 
living out of Boston should send to us for a Price 
List of all kinds of Groceries and Flour. They can 
save a number of dollars by buying direct from us 
and also obtain the very best of goods, Our Boston 
warehouse is the largest of the kind in the city. 
No tobacco or liquor is sold in it. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Bazaar = Exhibition Rooms 


are located over C. W. GUY & BROS.’ Great Tea 
Warerooms, and occupy a number of floors. In these 
may be found a very large stock of useful goods, all 
at lower prices than the same goods can be found in 
any other place in Boston, 


FURNITURE oS.c3%z 
CARPETS a: Suc. 
PAPER HANGINGS, 
CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE, 


PICTURES AND FRAMES, 


STOVES, RANGES, and EVERYTHING NEEDED 
for Housekeeping. Prices in plain figures. People are 
invited to examine the goods and prices, and com- 
pare the quality and prices with other dealers. Ey- 
ery one can save money by buying at this Bazaar. 


MISS H. L. LANG’S 











Union Under Flannel. Chemelette. 


DRESS-REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM, 


Removed on account of Fire, to 





Hope doatEDh id =) 











HOPEY ZOXPHEDH eo 





Emancipation Waist. 
Opp. Park Street Church, Boston. 
The Committee appointed by the New England Woman’s 


Club, upon which may be found, among others, the names of 
. Mrs. D Dr. Dio Lewis, Mrs. C. M. Severance. 


Mrs. Dr, 8S. K. Brown, Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Miss Lucia M. Peabody, Mrs. Phebe N. Kendall, 
rs. T. Wolcott, Miss H. L Bro 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette.Gooding, M. D. 


Homeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. . 


Office hours from 2 to 4 F. x. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
vt Hanson Soe. Boston. 


a Ofice ews, from 10 4. x. to 4%. x. daily ait, 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Residence and office, 
308 Columbus. Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 2 a. m., 5 to 6 P. x. 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
Has returned to her residence, 
75 Chester Sq., near Tremont St, 
Office Hi 
Th aredays, Ail oF I path | ieee in! 


Dr. Sara E. Brown; 




















319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to 1; P. M.,2to4. 


ELECTRICITY. 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ELECTRIG AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


made Electricity a remedial and a 
oail study, and having used it daily her office 
practice for twelve years, 8 competent to administer 
debility, nervous prostration, reetmetizas eencgha 
rostration 
ecro , enlengumante, etc.,ete, “Her roghey ay oy 
Hygienic Kidney Compound, 
has never failed to remove inflammation from the 
ener pe -~% oe. ae found in 
painf t 
=. ae ae cturitions, incontinence, 
Amproved Hygienic Plasters” 


for thenmetion, sciatica, pains in the back, should- 
ers, and joints, worn on the neck to relieve head- 
ache, over the liver to create action, etc., etc. A sure 
cure for Bunions. Her 


Hygienic Hair Pomade, 


preventing y hair; her Solution for th to 
Lm pa) bide, and to obey: irritation, her “Sodom. 

Supporters, Trusses and Elastic 
yt are edt known to the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. Office, 


28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 
Send stamp for circulars. 


DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why so many Invalids? 
Why so much Sickness! and Suffering 


among the Ladies of our Land? 
Because they take POISUNOUS DRUGS, which 
injure the system and FAIL to cure, instead 
of being CURED by DR. GREENE’S 


HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES, 


The secret of Dr, Greene's great success in curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE’S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injury to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9to12. Address 


F. E. GREENE, M. D. 


34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 























JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD STUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge? 
BRANCHES IN CANADA. 
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SCALE OF PRICES. 


cme #40 per a ae or three-fourths length 


snente Head, $8.00 per dozen 

CARTES DE Sanaa length or three-fourth 
length, $3 oa oy’ dozen, 

” 4 eo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 


a Will be the came. cone spake 
CABINETS. 1 Pal lengthy or thsce fourths ate 
a 12.00 
CARTES DE VIS VISIT full } 

“ inet eo Vigne Head, Fig? per 


attention given to Copying and Enlarging 
a ures mmissiens 
re ted for Fo s at eee eae We Water Colors, Grayous 
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PROCEEDINGS AT WORCESTER. 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 349, 
when a few da: a delegation of women 
woes ta te Benne louse thay were received 
by. the Governor, as was not the custom 30 


ago, which shows the advance that 
te ben made in the cause of woman’s 


rights. She gave a po | My of the 
made, bright hopes 
of the future. "The women who are in the 


Mary A. Livermore 
one of those who attended the first meetin 


thirty years Her childhood and girl- 
contained no reminiscences she w 
to relate. She had been reared without 


within her heart something which demand- 
ed a new life for woman; something which 
demanded for her education and advantages 
the same as men. She related her army ex- 
perience in taking care of the soldiers, and 
efforts to improve their condition, ee 
sometimes at the risk of trouble with offi- 
cers and surgeons, and it was while thus 
that she saw at what disadvantage 
woman is placed, and the absolute necessity 
of her having the ballot. No matter what 
is Fy her as gifts, without equal rights 
under the law, she is not and cannot be the 
equal of man. As the law now stands, the 
boy at the age of twenty-one dictates to his 
mother, who has reared and brought him to 
manhood, how she shall spend her money, 
and votes to tax her that he may be her 
ruler. This. is wrong in principle and an 
enormous crime nst woman. She 
claimed copartnership between man and 
woman, and equal rights for all without re- 

to sex, and wanted men to keep them- 
selves so far above board asto command 
the admiration of women. 

She spoke of school suffrage, which is 
good as far as it goes, but as it extends only 
to the election of school committees it does 
not go far enough. She wanted the full 
right of suffrage. She did not expect to 
live to vote berself, but did expect her 
daughter and grand-daughter would vote 
for mayors, governors and presidents. The 
movement is going on; it cannot be ioe 
any more than the sun can be stopped in its 
course. 

Mrs. Maria 8. Porter of Boston read a 
poms tribute to Lucy Stone, and Mrs. 

neer read a letter from Frances D. Gage 
of Ohio, one of the pioneers in the cause, 
and now over eighty years of age. 

Mary F. Eastman spoke of the circum- 
stances porronading tne movement begun 
thirty years ago, and those which surround 
it to-day. Then the noble women who 
raised their voices, to be met with ridicule, 
had no following save a few anti-slavery 
men. To-day, the movement having made 
progress, they have thousands of men and 
women who give their sympathies, and are 
doing what they can to assist the cause for- 
ward. Not alone in Massachusetts has 
progress been made, but in all sections of 
the country Woman has been advanced in 
social position, and even to positions of 
trust in state and rational institutions. Re- 
formatory institutions have been placed in 
their charge, and made models of discipline 
and administration, The 5 er made an 
earnest and able argument in favor of full 
ballot sufirage for Woman, and had no 
doubt but what their cause would be finally 
successful. 

Lucy Stone said the attention of the na- 
tion was being called to the fact that a cer- 
tain class of voters in one section of the 
country were deprived of their right to vote, 
and the cry goes broadcast for a free ballot 
and fair count. The same men who make 
this cry for the rights of aclass of men 
deny the same rights to their mothers, 
wives, —— and sisters. The law dis- 
franchises Woman of her property, and she 
is at the mercy of the men who deny their 
right of equality before the law. Our hands 
are tied,.will the men untie them? Will the 
men of Massachusetts give to women that 
to which, under God’s law, they are en- 
titled. 

The mecttng closed at 9.45, the audience 
singing a new Auld aos Syne which had 
been sent to the convention by Anna Q. ‘I’. 


Parsons. 
*AULD LANG SYNE. 


The days of auld lang syne were good, 
But they have grown to better; 

They point the way, inspire the strength, 
To banish every fetter. 

From auld lang syne, my friends, 
From auld lang syne, 

We'll gather wisdom, courage, strength, 
To better auld lang syne. 


New friends are zealous as the oki— 
And when the tried pass on, 

A hundred spring from every grave 
To fight till victory’s won. 

Since auld lang syne, my friends, 
Since auld lang syne, 

The progress made is marvelous, 
Since auld Jang syne. 


Think not you work alone, my friends, 
The Powers all work with you. 

Thank God for the momentum gained, 
And keep the end in view, 

From auld lang syne, my friends, 
From auld lang syne, 

We gather wisdom, courage, hope, 
To better auld lang syne. 


‘The Worcester Spy said: “The conven- 
tion was one of the best the women have 
ever held in Worcester.” And so it was. 

L. 6 


AN INTERIOR VIEW OF A MODEL 
ESTABLISHMENT, 





An electrotype cut, representing a propor- 
tionate and sectional view of Macullar, Par- 
ker & Company’s clcth and clothing ware- 
house avd manufactory, 400 Washington 
street, Boston, may be seen in our adver- 
tising columns to-day. A handsome col- 


ored lithograph, also, embodying the same |- 


pictorial presentation and plan on a much 
enlarged area, has been for several years 
placed in many hotels and railroad stations 
throughout New England, and has attracted 
general attention from the novelty and ef- 
fectiveness of its design. From roof to 





sub cellar the interior of the structure ap- 
pears in the illustration as it would if one 
of the outer walls were entirely removed. 

This well-known clothing establishment 
differs from all others of its class in this re- 
spect—viz. : it is complete in itself. From 
its departments of importation and jobbing 
of piece goods, through the process of cloth- 
finishing and shrinking, to the final manu- 
facture of the purest and best woolens into 
clothing for the retail salesroom, the build- 
ing set forth in the picturecontains all the 
facilities required. and until within a few 
months had furnished all the floor space 
needed. To meet the demand for rooms 
properly arranged and lighted, and all 
compacted within the bounds of one build- 
ing-lot, a special adaptation and plan was 
necessary. As will be seen, the building is 
divided at its longitudinal center, saving 
the two lower stories, into two sections. 
This is done by means of a cut or break, 
about fifty feet in length, taking in sub- 
stantially all the breadth—thus flooding 
the workshops with light and securing a 
degree of ventilation not surpassed in any 
of our public structures, which was the 
prime object in view. These two wings 
are accessible to each other from the upper 
stories by means of an iron bridge. The 
lower stories remain intact, and two im- 
mense stores, each 225 feet in length and 50 
feet in width, are thus rendered practicable. 
The upper of these two stores is lighted, in 
addition to the usual methods, by means of 
a large area of glass in the roof, which at 
the same time serves to secure a similar re- 
sult for other and intermediate apartments. 
So far as ventilation, convenience and light 
are concerned, the architect has undoubt- 
edly designed a model building. There is 
not a shaded corner in the workshops, when 
the sun shines. No opportunities lurk 
through untidy and weglected apartments to 
tempt an employé inclined to be slovenly. 
There are no sights or sounds to offend the 
most sensitive female workers. and on this 
point alone the firm might rest aclaim for 
practical philanthropy in a direction too 
long and too often neglected. No;—what 
may be called the humanities in connection 
with women are never lost sight of here. 
Steam power in the sub-cellar forces the 
purest and softest water from a natural 
well up through six stories to the cloth- 
shrinking department. Hereit is that all 
piece goods are subjected to a treatment 
from trained hands that removes all surface 
crudities, and are distributed thence to the 
different departments, or expressed to ex- 
pectant merchant tailors in different states 
—having meanwhile been thoroughly 
washed, shrunk and pressed, and made 
ready for the tailor’s shears. The peculiar 
process of cloth shrinking adopted here is a 
London peculiarity, requiring long exper- 
ience and great care. It is not likely to be 
improved upon. Steam power is also re- 
quired to run about thirty sewing-machines, 
although the amount of machine-stitching 
performed in these shops bears but 
slight proportion to the amount of needle- 
work done by hand. As illustrating this 
point, we may state that upwards of forty 
button-hole workers find constant employ- 
ment at their specialty, andi that the sight- 
ly and elegant stitching wrought into and 
upon fabrics that require something akin to 
embroidery, as in the case of Marseilles and 
other vestings, places many of them in line 
with any and all artificers in ornamentation 
who are noted for perfection in their handi- 
work. 

About six hundred employés are now en- 
gaged in these workshops in producing the 
well-known class of goods that Macullar, 
Parker & Company distribute to their cus- 
tomers at their stores in Boston and Provi- 
dence. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


George Augus- 
Co., New York.. 








America RevisiteD. B 
tus Sala. I. K. Funk 
Price, 20 cents. , 
The descriptive letters written by Mr. 

Sala for publication in a leading London 

newspaper while on his late tour through- 

out the United States, from New York to 

New Orleans, Chicago and San Francisco, 

are now published entire for the first time 

in America. These letters, thirty-nine in 
number, are most graphic, and will prove 
intensely interesting to American readers. 

This book equals in interest Dickens’ 

‘‘American Notes.” They are now ready in 

No. 45 Standard Series. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Parties from out of town desiring to in- 
spect the finest line of carpet goods shown 
in this city, cin take any of the depot cars 
to Joel Goldthwait & Co.’s, 169 Washing- 
ton street. 


Houghton & Mifflin are already advertis- 
ing new books for holiday trade. Their 
new rooms on Park street are delightfully 
attractive, where books can be Sea ex- 
amined and selections quietly made. 


T. ©. Evans, the proprietor of one of the 
leading advertising agencies in Boston, has 
lately moved into new and convenient offi- 
ces in the rebuilt Tremont Temple. Mr. 
Evans does a large business, having had an 
experience of twenty years. 

The Musical Herald for November, just 
issued, is an attractive number. In addi- 
tion to a large amount of reading matter of 
interest to all musically inclined ns; it 
contains eight large pages of choice music. 

The Nursery for November is out, and 





this is'the time for getting new subscribers 
and starting clubs. The publishers offer 
liberal inducements. It is the daintiest and 
sweetest magazine now published for child- 
ren. Every number contains a profusion 
of choice pictures, from original designs, 
and with its articles and songs, make the 
little ones happy for days. 


Of the Koabe pianos there is but one 
opinion—they combine all the qualities 
which are required to make a piano as per- 
fect as possible. For durability, poetry of 
expression, ringing tones and athetic 
attributes, the eminent pianist, Herr Bendix, 
deems them unsurpassed. The action is so 
fine and reliable, that the musician can vary 
the tone from the finest softness to the most 

werful fortissimo by the simple touch. 

‘or institutions and schools they are espe- 
cially adapted. 








Thousands Saved 


} From the brink of the grave, and the path 


of affliction turned to one of happiness, by 
using the famous Wyomoke, a blood, brain 
and nerve food. In nervous, brain and 
heart affections, broken-down constitutions, 
etc., Wymoke has cured when all other 
methods have failed. Sold by all druggists 
at $1.00, $1.50 and $3.00. 


A Certain Cure, 

*The first thing to do in the spring is to 
clean house, For internal cleansing and 
renovating, no other medicine is equal to 
Kidney-Wort. In either dry or liquid form 
it cures headache, billious attacks, consti- 
pation and deranged kidneys. See adv. 








No More Hard Times, 

If you will stop spending so much on 
fine clothes, rich food and style, buy good. 
healthy food, cheaper and better clothing; 
get more real and substantial things of life 
every way, and especially stop the foolish 
habit of employing expensive, quack doc- 
tors or using so much of the vile humbug 
medicine that does you only harm, but put 
your trust in that simple, pure remedy, 
Hop Bitters; that cures always at a trifling 
cost, and you will see good times and have 
good health.— Chronicle. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Read Miss H. L. Lang's Dress Reform Com- 
mittee advertisement in another column. 


The Boston Co-operative Store receive 
daily fresh butter from ‘‘Town Farm,” at Cobasset: 
Beacon-street Brand. 


All persons desiring to enter classes at the Wo- 
man’s Educational and Industrial Un- 
ion are requested to cali immediately at the Rooms, 
157 Tremont Street. 


Miss L. 8. Hotchkiss, teacher of French and 
German, will receive a few pegis at her rooms, and 
also give instruction ia families, schools, or colleges, 
in or near Boston. Address Cambridge, Mase, 63 


Hancock street. 
for Women at 157 Tre- 


Sunday Meetin 
mont Street, Rooms of the Women's Educational 
Speaker, 


and Industrial Union, Oct. 31, at 3 P. M. 
Dr. Salome Merritt Icctures in Wesleyan Hall 


























v. Mrs. E. M. Bruce. Women invited, 
Thureday afternoon, October 28th. on the “Care of 
Sick Children.” Young mothers or those having the 
care of children very ‘‘earnestly invited to attend.” 
Mrs. Noau Mayo, Chr. Com. 


Mrs. Clara B. Colby who read the interest- 
ing paper on ‘‘Farmers’ Wives" at the Women's Con- 
gress, will read the same paper in Malden at a public 
meeting of Old and New, on Tuesday py. m. Nov. 2. 
at 234; and the Club extendsa cordial invitation to 
the ladies of Boston and vicinity to be present. 


A Gentleman and his wife and family. or two 
or three single ladies or gentlemen can find board at 
reasonable terms in a delightfal American home. 
near horse and steam cars, three miles from Boston, 
on Central Street, Spring Hill, Somerville, Mass. 
French and German spoken in the family. Refer to 
oat. H. H. Barber and Mrs. Charles Lowe, Somer- 
ville. 











Harvard University Examination for 
Women.—(Woman's Educational Association.) 
The eighth examination for women by Harvard Uni- 
versity will be held in Cambridge, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Cincinnati, beginning June 30th, 1881. 
The examination will the same as that for en- 
trance to the College, but any candidate may eubsti- 
tute French and German for Greek. For informa- 
tion, address secretary for Woman's Educational 
Association, 114 Boylston street, Boston, Mass, 





Instruction, A widow lady with her daught- 
er, returned to Boston after thirteen years’ residence 

Europe, and having taken a pleasant house in Ja- 
maica Plain, would like to receive into their family 
two children ortwo young ladies. Very high advan- 
tages are offered in music. German and French, com- 
bined with a practical English education and mater- 
nal care. Address, Mre. Fred. W. G. May, Adams 
Street, Dorchester. 





Illustrated Lectures on Ancient America. 
Hawthorne Hali, Park Street, at 3 o clock, P. M., on 
Tu Nov. 4, Tuesday, Nov. 9, Thureday, Nov. 
11 and Monday, Nov. 15. Mise A. C. FLETCHER 
will give four lectures illustrated by specimens taken 
from the Mounds, and water color sketches and dia- 

8 of these Ancient Monuments. 1—The Mound 
uilders. 2—Mound Builders of the Uy r Ohio 
Valley. 3—Moand Builders of the Lower Mississippi 
Valley, 4—Arts of the Mound Builders. Course 
tickets, with reserved seats, $2. Single tickete, 75 
pe ee For sale at Doll & Richards’ Art store, 2 Park 





Miss Mary F. Eastman. Lecture subjects: 
1—-When We Went Gypsying; or, Six Months’ 
Tent Life in California.” 2—‘*Not a Public Way. 
Dangerous!” 2—*Do Our Schools Educate?” 4— 
“Ought Women to Want to Vute?” 5—“Lend a 
Hand.” 6—‘‘Our New Alien—the Chinaman. Does 
he Intrude?” 7—*'The Relation of Woman to Busi- 
ness.”” 8—‘*The Indian—as a Probiem.” The first 
lecture is a story of novel experience of travel for six 
r inless and dewless months, in carriage and on 
horse-back, through the most picturesque parts of 
California, along shore, over mountains, into valleys, 
including matchless Yosemite—our oniy home, 
meantime, a tent wherever night foundue. Addrese, 
ARTISTS’ GUILD, 1 Tremont street, Boston. 


Mass. Mr. H. K. Wuirt, Jr., Manager. 











School of Elocution & Expression. 


Fall term o} October 6th, 1880. For iculars, 
od pens ’ part: 


’ ANNA BARIGHT, Prin. 
Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston. 


LADIES’ DOGSKIN GLOVES. 


Ladies are respectfully invited to exsemine an 
invoice of new nch Walking Gloves, made to 
our special order with the intention of supplying a 
want that has been felt; a soft, elastic, strong and 
durable glove of the best quality, handsome and 
stylish, and adapted to the present season. 

Price with three buttons, $1.75, price with four 








buttons, $1.90. 
HEWINS & HOLLIS, 47 Temple Pl. 





Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


163 to 169 Washington St. 
Desire to call special attention to their present superb 


CARPETS 


RUGS & MATS, 


Just selected with special refer- 
ence to the 


FALL AND WINTER TRADE, 


-—— INCLUDING—— 


SCOTCH AND ENGLISH 


Axministers, Moquets, Wiltons and 
Body Brussels, with Borders to match. 


DOMESTIC 


Wiltons, Brussels, Tapestries, Three- 
Plys and Ingrains. 


ALL-WIDTHS 


Oil Cloths, Lignums, Linoleums, Mat- 
tings, Rugs, eto. 





To this stock is constantly ad- 
ded the latest and choicest for- 
eign styles by every incoming 
steamer, 


Our prices are moderate. All depot horse cars pass 
our door, and twoelevators constantly running fur- 
nish easy access to any department, 


Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


163 to 169 Washington St. 
44 oct30 3m 


Ladies 


Who are looking for Cloth- 
ing for their little sons will 
receive polite attention at 
our store, and not be urged 
to buy. 


THE EAGLE 


CLOTHING Co., 
WASHINGTON, Cor. Essex St. 





FINE CLOTHING 
FOR BOYS. 
The Best Advertising Medium 


IN WESTERN NEW ENGLAND. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, 


DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY. 
Daily Circulation Over 11,000. 


Five lines or lessin Daily or Sunday one time, 25 
cente. One inch 13 times, $5. Cash shouid accom- 
pany order. 


1881, FIFTEENTH YEAR. $1.50 


THE NURSERY, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN 


Price, $1.50 Year, in advance. Send for Sam- 
ple number and premium list. Subscribe NOW, and 
get the remaining numbers of this year, 1880, FREE. 


The November Number is Now Ready. 


Nursery Pub. Co, ° *°"tons atase.” °°* 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington 8t., cor Bedferd Street. tw 


TUCKER & GREENE'S oit'“ccicre, “Boston 
A. A. WALKER & CO., 
IMPORTING ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
504 Washington Street, Sole Agents. 
Send for price list and testimonials. 


MISS MARCELLA BALLARD, 


5 TEMPLE PLACE, Room 4, 


Announces to her friends and customers that, though 
her OPENING has occured, she still has on hand all 
the novelties of the season for 


Fall and Winter Millinery. 
agg details given to Children and Elderly 


es. 
Miss Ballard will with pleasure show her goods and 
aid her customers in their wants, whether purchasing 


or not. 
5 TEMPLE PLACE, ROOM 4. 


CLASSES IN_ HISTORY, LITERATURE, LAN- 
GUAGES AND ELOCUTION, Open to Special 




















NEW BOOKS. 


Longfellow’s Works. 


A. 4 Cambridge Edition. Revised and completed 


The Poetical Works compri ll of . 
fellow’s Poems published "oe te 1880s tt 





z- 
pa |. iuch 
“Christus” [but not the translation of Dante's . 
by tre ei beailt ton Beles hal? calf, $18 00: 

lo » $9.00; » $18.00; 

morocco, $24.00. 2 ~ ; ante 
The Prose Works com: “Hyperion,” “K - 

.”" and “Outre Mer.” tn 2 vols. crown 8vo. Cloth ¥ 

t top, $4.80; half calf, $9.00; morocco, $12.00. ' 
This edition of Longfellow's Works is peculiarly 
desirable for libraries and for households. bein 
mding being’ alisdether worthy ot the meee 

ogether wo of the perman 
and besutitur character of the iiterature itembodies’ 


Whittier’s Complete Works. 


New Cambridge Edition, uniform with the Cam- 
bridge edition of Longfellow’s Works. 

The Poetical Works comprise all of Mr. Whittier’s 
Poems yet published. 3 vols.,crown 8vo. Gilt top, 
$6.75; half calf, $13.50; morocco $18.00. 

The Prose Works comprise ‘Literary Recreations,” 
“Old Portraits and Modern Sketches,” and ‘ Mar- 
garet Smitn’s Journal.”’ 2 vols., crown 8vo, Cloth, 
gilt top, $4,40; half calf, $9.00; morocco, 12.00 

An admirable library edition of these works which 
have inade the name of Whittier a cherished house- 
hold word wherever the English language is epoken 
or read. 


be . 
Modern Classics.” 
Six additional volumes in this choice and inexpen- 
sive series. 






RARER econ 0 000 bn00 sede cncpnesssses 

Love, Friendship, Domestic Life. t 2c66 es Emerson 
Success, Greatness, Immortality, 

The Vision of Sir Launtal......... 

BRS CetReGsel..ccccpcee-cccce cece Poccccces LowgELL 
Favorite PoemS........sssse+...+- 

Charles Dickens.......0.ssseee0 «+ 

A Christmas Carol........ ......+- t Coes cees Fizips 
Barry Cormwalll...ccces criccccccce } ccccces Dic KENS 
The Ancient Mariner............. 

Favorite Poems........ .. seeeeee t ++. -COLERTDGE 
Favorite Poems soos) .. WORD-WORTH 
Undine. ...,...0000% cee 

BORRIET ccc ccces ccoes ee seeeeees FOUQUE 
EE. PHI ccccccccesowces 3 ovces St Pisnes 


Rab and bis Friends.......... , 
| ~~ Saeed eebe t. Dr. Joux Brow 
John Leech ...... 


18mo. Flexible cloth, 75 cents each. 
Stories and Romances. 


By Horsce E. Scupper, author of “The Dwellers in 

Five-Sisters’ Court,” etc, $1.25, 

ConTENTS.— Left Over from the Last Century; A 
House of Entertainment; Accidentally ‘'verbeard: A 
Hard Bargain; A Story of the Siege of Boston; Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John; Do not even the Pub- 
licans the Same? Nobody's Business. ‘ 

Eight stories, told with so much grace and humor 
that they cannot fail to be popular. 


Bret Harte’s Poems. Diamond 
Edition. 


An entirely new edition of Mr. Harte’s Poetical 
Works, from new plates,and containing his ‘* Poems,” 
‘East and West Poems," and “Echoes of the Foot- 
Hills.” $1.00. 

A very desirable and cheap edition of Mr. Harte’s 
unique poems. 


Notes of Travel and Study in 
Italy. 


By Cuanies Exiot Norton. New Edition. $1 .25 

fessor Norton's echolarship and knowledge of 
art are so full and exact that his observations in Italy 
are unusually trustworthy and engaging. 





*,* Forasale by booksellers. Sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO., 
Boston. 


FALL AND WINTER MILLINERY, 
Mrs. Julia Fowle, 


No. 25 BEDFORD STREET, BOSTON. 
(Next west of the Tigh School Building), 
Aunounces to her friends and the lady public that her 


OPENING 


Is now being continued, and that she will be pleased 
to show all the novelties of the season from late 
Paris importations. 

27" No cards of invitation will be issued by Mrs. 
Fowle this season. 

Mrs. Fowle makes a specialty of FITTING the 
Bonnet and Hat to the head, and ADVISING as to 
colors for the complexion. 

Particular attention given to CHILDREN'S and 
OLD LADIES’ WANTS inthe Millinery jine 

GOODS SHOWN FREELY, and with pleasure, 
whether purchases are made or not. 








25 BEDFORD STREET, 
(NEXT WEST of the HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING) 
BOSTON. 


Corns, Bunions, 
AND BAD NAILS, 


—CURED BY— 


MR. and MRS. H. C. EDWARDS. 
Single treatment for Corns, 25 Vents. 
130 Tremont Street, . BOSTON. 


The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 


One of the great inventions of the age that every 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
investigate. It isthe only Waist or Corset known 
that in its construction combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
a Bust, Skirts and Hose Support. While it fite like @ 
glove in every part, it leaves the wearer pastoetty free 
to breathe. reach, button her boots, or swim if she 
ema | For corpulent women this invention is @ 

oon, for thin women a blessing, for growing girls of 
inestimable value. 

Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at 


MES. FLYNT’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 Columbus avenue. 


The Highland Street Columbus avenue cars pass 
the door every few minutes. 43 8mo 














Students at the School of 


MRS. AND (WISS NEWHALL, 


83 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Particular attention to Conterporary History, 
Study of Authors from their Worke. Girls fitted for 
College. New classes in Latin, German and French 
forming. 

Preparatory Department for children under eleven, 
having the advantage of receiving tome instraction 
each day from one or both of the Principals, Special 
teacher in Drawing. Native French teacher, 





DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete in every department, is now open to invalids, 
nd for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 

poupertg rights of wives and widows. Price, —— 
atpaid. Send “money orders” to Educational an 
ndustrial Union, 157 ont street, Boston, Mase. 
iv7ly 
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